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SCHOOL  CALENDARS 


ANTICIPATING 

ANNIVERSARIES 


AUGUST 


I  MARIA  MITCHELL  (1818-1889) 

Astronomer,  Educator,  and  Li¬ 
brarian.  She  wrote:  “Every 
formula  which  expresses  a  law 
of  nature  is  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  God”.  Elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1905. 

1  FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY  (1779- 

1843)  Author  of  “Star  Spangled 
Banner”. 

2  First  Street  Letter  Boxes  intro¬ 

duced  in  1858. 

3  COLUMBUS  sailed  from  Spain  on 

his  first  voyage  westward,  1492. 
9  WILLIAM  THOMAS  GREEN 
MORTON  (1819-1868)  The  first 
man  to  give  the  World  a.  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  use  of  Sulfuric 
Ether  as  a  practical  Surgical 
Anesthetic  in  1846.  Elected  to 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1920. 

II  ROBERT  FULTON  First  Steam¬ 

boat,  Fulton’s  “The  Claremont” 
made  a  successful  trip  from 
New  York  to  Albany  in  1807. 
This  event  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  steam  navigation. 

12  GEORGE  WOLF  (1777-1840) 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Fa¬ 
ther  of  Public  School  System: 
the  Free  School  Law  of  1834 
was  enacted  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
staunch  support;  name  inscribed 
on  the  frieze  of  the  Education 
Building  at  Harrisburg. 

15  PANAMA  CANAL  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  the  World  in  1914. 

19  ORVILLE  WRIGHT  (1871-....) 

Aviator  and  Inventor. 

20  BENJAMIN  HARRISON  (1833- 

1901)  Twenty  -  third  President 
of  the  United  States. 

26  ANTONE  LAVOISIER  (1743- 
1794)  French  Chemist — Found¬ 
er  of  modern  Chemistry. 

29  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
(1809-1894)  Poet  and  Essayist; 
Wrote: 

Build  thee  more  stately 
mansions, 

O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 
Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past! 
Elected  to  Hall  of  Fame  in  1910. 
29  JOHN  LOCKE  (1632-1704)  Eng¬ 
lish  Philosopher;  Intellectual 
Ruler  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


EDUCATIONAL  EVENTS 


AUGUST 


7- 11  National  Association  Better 

Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  Mack¬ 
inac  Island,  Michigan. 

8- 10  International  Inst,  of  Psycho¬ 

logical  Research,  New  York 
City. 

10-31  National  Girl  Scout  Encamp¬ 
ment,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

14-19  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Business  Secre¬ 
taries  Conference,  Asilomar, 
California. 

15  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Six  days) 

18  American  Legion  Auxiliary  De- 
partment  of  Pennsylvania, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania  (Three 
days) 

21  Pennsylvania  Boys  State  (Amer¬ 
ican  Legion),  Indiantown  Gap, 
Pennsylvania  (Eleven  days) 

21-24  National  Exchange  Clubs,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

21-26  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Vets.  For¬ 
eign  Wars  National,  Enc.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

21-26  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

24-27  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Army  and 
Navy  Union  of  U.  S.  A.,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

25  -2  Patrons  of  Husbandry  En¬ 
campment  and  Fair  of  Cen¬ 
tral,  Pa.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

28  International  Congress  of  Histo¬ 

rians,  Zurich,  Switzerland 
(Eight  days) 

29  The  Great  Granger  Picnic,  Wil¬ 

liams  Grove  Park,  Mechanics- 
fa  u  r  g,  Pennsylvania  (Eight 
days) 


GOVERNOR  GEORGE  WOLF 

Contemplating  the  need  for  free  public  education,  Governor  Wolf  declared 
in  his  message  before  the  General  Assembly,  the  year  before  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Free  School  Act  of  1834:  "It  is  time,  fellow  citizens,  that  the 
character  of  our  State  be  redeemed  from  the  state  of  supineness  and  in¬ 
difference  under  which  its  most  important  interest,  the  education  of  its 
citizens,  is  languishing .” 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

LESTER  K.  ADE,  M.A.,  Pb.D.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Three  Hundred  Years 
of  Education  in 
Pennsylvania 

( Abstracts  from  the  Address  by  Lester 
K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  at  the  Tercentenary  Dinner  on  Fore¬ 
father’s  Day  of  the  Pennsylvania  300th 
Anniversary  Commission.) 

The  development  in  Pennsylvania  of  our 
modern  concept  of  free  public  education  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of 
American  social  democracy.  We  are  able  to 
see  the  forces  of  reaction  and  progress  con¬ 
testing  in  the  past  even  as  they  are  today. 

A  Continuous  Evolution 

But  the  trials  of  education  are  not  yet 
over.  Education  still  faces  forward  and  is 
a  vital  and  integral  force  in  our  modern 
democratic  struggle.  In  advancing  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  democracy,  the  educator  is  ever  the 
modern  pioneer,  developing  new  concepts  of 
social  responsibility  and  assuming  new  so¬ 
cial  burdens.  The  volume  and  importance  of 
legislation  and  activity  pertaining  to  edu¬ 
cation  has  never  been  greater  than  under 
the  present  administration  of  our  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Earlier  Efforts 

Our  first  Pennsylvania  schoolmasters 
were  the  Swedish  Lutheran  pastors  of  our 
forebears  along  the  Delaware  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  That  was  an  age  when  edu¬ 
cation  had  not  yet  come  to  be  a  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  State.  Rather  it  was 
assumed  to  be  the  burden  of  the  church, 
which  was  at  that  time  an  indirect  part 
of  the  State.  It  is  significant,  therefore, 
that  Pennsylvania’s  first  governor,  Johann 
Printz,  was  insistent  that  “all  persons,  espe¬ 
cially  the  young,  be  well  instructed  in  the 
articles  of  their  Christian  faith  .  .  .” 

Neighborhood  Schools 

The  closest  approach  to  our  modern  con¬ 
cept  of  non-sectarian  public  education  was 
provided  in  provincial  times  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  on  a  voluntary  basis  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  school.  A  product  of  frontier  dem¬ 
ocracy,  this  crude  institution  provided  a 
typically  American  solution  to  educational 
problems  of  the  early  day.  The  log  or  rude 
frame  schoolhouse,  the  itinerant  school¬ 
master,  and  the  haphazard  instruction  in 
“readin’,  writin’,  and  ’rithmetic”  were  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Pennsylvania  scene  for  genera¬ 
tions. 

Period  of  the  Revolution 

The  age  of  the  American  revolution  and 
after,  was  one  of  rising  democracy.  With  it 
naturally  came  an  increasing  concern  for 
the  plight  of  the  common  man.  With  a  dem- 
(Continued  on  Page  5,  Column  3) 


Air  Achievements  Set 
Pace  of  Modern 
Progress 

Brilliant  Feats  of  Airmen  Stir  Eager 
Youth  to  Heroic  Efforts  Toward 
a  Greater  World 


So  long  as  the  amazing  exploits  of  avia¬ 
tors  continue  to  add  new  achievements  to 
the  impressive  array  of  records  already 
made  will  the  minds  of  youth  be  keenly 
alert  and  eager  for  new  things.  By  stimu¬ 
lating — if  not  jolting — the  eager  minds  of 
youth,  the  brilliant  performances  of  avia¬ 
tors  not  only  set  the  pace  of  modern  pro¬ 
gress,  but  stir  the  new  generation  to  heroic 
ambitions  to  build  a  greater  world. 

24,000  Mile  Flight 

The  recent  flight  of  24,000  miles  from 
England  to  New  Zealand  and  back  in  the 
record  time  of  ten  days,  twenty-one  hours, 
inspires  a  confidence  in  the  boundless  possi¬ 
bilities  of  air  commerce  and  aviation  in 
general.  Against  wind,  sleet,  and  storm  two 
courageous  men  started  from  Gravesend 
Airport  to  Cairo,  thence  to  Basra,  Allaha¬ 
bad,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Port  Darwin,  and 
finally  to  Sydney  and  New  Zealand.  With 
endurance  still  at  high  ebb,  and  with  little 
delay,  they  turned  about  and  retraced  their 
precarious  course  back  to  England.  A  large 
scale  achievement,  covering  a  distance 
equivalent  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
stretches  the  imagination  of  an  earth-duck¬ 
ing  race,  and  leads  even  the  most  ambitious 
and  venturesome  to  more  resolute  efforts  to 
accomplish  great  and  high  purposes. 

Modern  Airport  in  Remote  Basra 

The  individual  human  demonstrations  of 
airmen  are  matched  by  the  amazing  new 
development  in  the  improvement  of  ground 
service.  The  presence  at  Basra,  a  remote 
point  on  the  globe  to  Americans,  of  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  modern  airports,  con¬ 
stitutes  another  challenge  to  those  who  are 
showing  the  way  in  the  progress  toward  to¬ 
morrow’s  civilization,  and  to  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  that  is  coming  on.  The  fleets  of  air¬ 
craft  which  flock  into  Basra  airport  daily 
are  as  impressive  and  thrilling  to  our  con¬ 
temporaries  as  were  the  fleets  in  the  harbor 
of  Bombay  and  Alexandria  in  years  gone 
by.  Every  facility  for  flying  boats — the  long, 
clear  landing  approaches,  the  sheltered 

(Continued  on  Page  5,  Column  2) 


Thirty  Million  Pupils  On 

Vacation 

The  thought  of  a  host  of  more  than  thirty 
million  pupils,  ranging  from  the  small  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  grown  youth 
of  the  secondary  school  and  college  “Out  on 
Vacation”  is  at  once  strikingly  impressive 
and  deeply  significant.  An  average  vacation 
of  ninety  days  for  thirty  million  children 
and  youth  amounts  to  the  almost  incompre¬ 
hensible  total  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
million  vacation  days  for  the  children  of 
America. 

Many  "On  Their  Own"  Responsibility 

While  a  great  many  of  our  pupils  have 
access  to  supervised  play-grounds,  camps 
and  parks,  there  are,  possibly,  millions  of 
others  who  spend  their  vacation  days  at 
their  own  immature  discretion  and  re¬ 
sources.  For  these,  it  would  seem  that  our 
public  schools  might  give  some  thought, 
with  the  view  to  expanding  some  form  of 
school  activity  throughout  the  year. 

Wholesome  Activities  Suggested 

In  the  absence  of  systematic  and  planned 
supervision  for  the  summer  activities  of 
pupils,  there  are  wholesome  opportunities 
of  which  they  may  avail  themselves  with 
even  casual  or  informal  supervision.  With 
the  cooperation  of  parents  and  close  friends, 
children  on  vacation  may  engage  in  plant¬ 
ing  gardens,  exploring  the  beauties  and  re¬ 
sources  of  nature  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
encouraging  chosen  hobbies.  Other  construc¬ 
tive  and  enjoyable  vacation  projects  are 
travel,  hiking,  camping;  making  new  friends 
through  social  events  and  play,  keeping  a 
diary  of  interesting  experiences  during  the 
summer  with  a  view  to  relating  them  to 
school  friends  in  September,  correspondence 
with  folks  in  other  places,  and  the  like. 

Rich  Returns  Possible 

Through  these  and  other  means,  the  vaca¬ 
tion  weeks  can  yield  rich  returns  to  the 
pupils  not  only  in  terms  of  pleasure,  but 
genuine  educational  value.  By  carrying  out 
such  activities,  our  children  practice  many 
of  the  skills  and  knowledge  which  they  gain 
at  school,  develop  positive  social  attitudes, 
become  acquainted  with  community  re¬ 
sources,  and  link  school  activities  with  vaca¬ 
tion  achievements. 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  — Continued 


Problems  in  Financing  Public  Education 


( Abstracts  from  a  Radio  Address  by  Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  a  Broadcast  in  the  New  Studio  of  WFIL,  Philadelphia.) 


The  Essentials  of  a  Good  School  System 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
consider  the  essentials  of  a  good  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  six  in  number,  namely;  goodwill, 
good  teachers,  good  leadership,  good  mate¬ 
rials  of  instruction,  good  buildings,  and 
good  financial  support.  The  last  essential 
listed  of  the  six  is  good  financial  support, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  each  of  the  other 
five  essentials  of  a  good  school  system  is 
built. 

Increasing  Cost  of  Education 

The  cost  of  public  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  during  the  past  quarter 
century  has  increased  from  a  half  billion 
dollars  to  almost  two  and  one-half  billion — 
an  increase  of  almost  500  per  cent.  These 
three  factors  are  primarily  responsible  for 
this  increase: 

Depreciation  of  the  dollar 

Longer  terms  and  increased  attendance 

Improvements  in  educational  service 

Meaning  of  Economy 

Economy  means  getting  your  money’s 
worth.  It  means  getting  the  maximum  serv¬ 
ice  for  every  dollar  expended.  One  test  of 
economy  is  the  relation  of  the  service  to  the 
price  paid  for  it.  If  the  same  or  better  serv¬ 
ice  can  be  obtained  for  less  money,  then 
present  practice  entails  waste.  If,  by  pay¬ 
ing  less,  the  quality  of  the  service  declines, 
to  reduce  expenditures  involves  curtailment, 
even  waste.  This  is  true  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  government 
and  of  business. 

Justification  of  Educational  Finance 

Future  schools  will  cost  more  money.  The 
schools  of  tomorrow  will  cost  more  money 
than  the  schools  of  today;  but  they  will  be 
worth  it.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  have  better  schools  tomorrow  than  we 
have  today.  This  must  be  true  for  the 
schools  of  each  tomorrow,  if  society  is  to 
reach  ever  richer  and  higher  levels  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  all. 

Democracy's  Insurance  Premium 

The  public  school  is  civilization’s  insur¬ 
ance  against  the  loss  of  its  most  valuable 
form  of  wealth — its  culture,  morality,  ideal¬ 
ism,  mechanical  genius,  government,  and 
home  life.  Through  its  public  schools,  the 
nation  seeks  to  hold  the  present  generation 
at  the  highest  level  to  which  it  has  attained 
in  the  deeper,  more  fundamental  traits  of 
our  national  character.  The  public  school  is 
also  civilization’s  method  of  insuring  future 
progress.  It  offers  a  nation  the  chance  to 
make  a  new  start  with  each  generation. 

Public  Appreciation,  the  Criterion 

The  public  gets  the  kind  of  schools  it  is 
willing  to  pay  for.  Schools  are  for  the  most 
part  the  direct  reflection  of  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  the  community  in  relation  to 
education.  Our  appreciation  of  the  values 
of  education  determines  the  amount  and 
kind  of  education  with  which  we  provide 
our  children.  We  spend  money  for  those  ob¬ 


jects  we  value  and  consider  essential.  More 
money  will  be  spent  on  education  when  the 
public  becomes  better  informed  as  to  the 
essentials  of  an  adequately  functioning 
school  system. 

Increased  Responsibility;  Decreased 
Resources 

The  problem  generally  faced  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  at  the  present  moment  may  be 
concisely  summarized  in  four  words:  in¬ 
creased  responsibilities;  decreased  resourc¬ 
es.  The  responsibilities  are  shown  by  the 
unusually  rapid  increase  in  school  enrol¬ 
ment  due  to  the  late  depression,  as  well  as 
other  causes.  While  the  schools  are  thus  be¬ 
ing  given  a  task  larger,  more  difficult,  and 
in  many  ways  more  important  than  ever 
before,  the  financial  resources  which  should 
enable  them  to  do  this  work  are  being 
threatened  or  actually  curtailed.  Education 
has  evidently  carried  a  significant  share  of 
the  general  retrenchment  in  public  expend¬ 
itures.  Such  retrenchment  cannot  continue 
indefinitely  if  the  schools  are  to  perform 
their  important  functions  with  reasonable 
success. 

Increased  State  Support 

Another  significant  trend  in  educational 
finance  today  is  a  tendency  for  the  State  to 
assume  increasing  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  public  education.  This  assumes 
the  form  of  appropriating  larger  amounts 
for  state-aid  and  the  distribution  of  the 
same  in  a  manner  to  guarantee  an  accept¬ 
able  minimum  program. 

Taxing  System  Obsolescent  and  Inadequate 

Correction  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  education  will 
have  to  come  from  a  revision  of  the  taxing 
systems,  and  ultimately  from  wider  accept¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  individuals  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  common  good  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  private  luxury. 

The  proper  development  of  American  life 
demands  a  revision  of  taxing  systems,  such 
that  both  the  poorer  and  the  richer  districts 
shall  carry  equitable  shares  of  the  burden 
of  paying  for  public  services,  such  as  edu¬ 
cation;  and  shall  enjoy  the  results  of  taxa¬ 
tion  not  in  proportion  to  their  contributions 
but  in  proportion  to  their  needs. 

America  Can  Afford  Adequate  Education 

This  country  is  still  the  richest  in  the 
world.  For  the  things  it  ought  to  have  it 
can  well  afford  to  pay.  But  it  cannot  get 
the  money  through  an  antiquated  and  in¬ 
iquitous  taxing  system.  As  long  as  the  pre¬ 
posterous  general  property  tax  is  the  chief 
source  of  local  revenues,  we  shall  be  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  which  our  civilization 
inevitably  places  on  local  governments.  So 
long  as  a  person  who  does  not  own  real 
estate,  but  has  an  excellent  income,  may 
make  no  contribution  whatever  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  these  units,  while  the  farmer,  who 
owns  real  estate  but  gets  no  income, 
sees  his  property  sold  for  taxes,  we  may 
expect  to  hear  that  the  cost  of  government 
must  be  reduced. 


A  Public  Service  Institute 
For  Pennsylvania 

Schools  for  Police,  Financiers,  and  Firemen 
to  Open  Under  New  Act  of  Congress 


A  Public  Service  Institute  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  George-Deen  Act,  has  been 
established  for  the  first  time  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  This  year  the  Institute  will  comprise 
a  police  school,  a  fire  school,  and  a  finance 
school,  which  will  be  supervised  by  a  prin¬ 
cipal  and  an  assistant  principal.  It  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  expand  the  education  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  employes  gradually  until  practically  all 
types  of  public  service  occupations  such  as 
health,  safety  inspection,  public  works, 
recreation,  housing,  and  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  schools  will  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  institute  will  be  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

Cooperating  Committees 

Assisting  the  principal  will  be  a  State 
Technical  Advisory  Committee,  consisting 
of  officials  of  local  government  organiza¬ 
tions,  university  professors,  and  private 
citizens  keenly  interested  in  public  service 
education.  The  personnel  of  the  committee 
will  be  announced  later.  As  each  school  is 
established,  there  will  also  be  appointed  a 
school  advisory  committee  composed  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  officials  of  high  professional 
standing  in  the  field  of  the  school.  These 
committees  will  be  asked  to  help  formulate 
proper  instructional  materials. 

Employes  to  Enroll 

The  aim  of  the  Institute  will  be  to  furnish 
educational  opportunities  to  in-service  em¬ 
ployes  of  a  nature  immediately  practical 
and  useful  in  the  day  by  day  performance 
of  their  work.  The  Institute  will,  therefore, 
strive  to  recruit  its  teachers  on  a  part-time 
basis  from  among  governmental  employes 
of  particularly  high  standing  and  compe¬ 
tence. 

The  Federal  Act 

The  Federal  George-Deen  Act,  which  ex¬ 
tends  the  fields  and  amounts  of  vocational 
education  previously  carried  on  only  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  carries  the  phrase 
“including  public  and  other  service  occupa¬ 
tions.”  This  provides,  for  the  first  time,  the 
means  by  which  municipalities,  states,  and 
the  Federal  Government  may  enter  into  a 
program  of  preparing  local  and  State  gov¬ 
ernmental  employes. 

Modern  Services  Require  Special 
Preparation 

The  importance  and  need  of  such  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  stimulated  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  rapidly  increasing  technical  char¬ 
acter  of  modern  government,  and  by  the 
problems  which  our  civilization  has  forced 
upon  it.  Successful  governmental  operation 
cannot  be  maintained  without  constant  im¬ 
provement  in  techniques  and  personnel. 
There  have  seldom  been  any  other  means  of 
education  available  to  those  who  have  en¬ 
tered  certain  fields  of  public  service,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  new  methods  should  not 
be  learned  entirely  by  experience  on  the 
public  payroll. 

(Continued  on  Page  7,  Column  3) 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  — Concluded 


DR.  DONALD  W.  CAMPBELL 


Adviser,  Division  of  Child  Accounting 
and  Research 

The  position  of  Adviser  in  the  Division  of 
Child  Accounting  and  Research,  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Donald  W. 
Campbell,  of  Downingtown,  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania.  The  vacancy  was  created 
by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Carl  D.  Morneweck 
to  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Division. 

Education 

Doctor  Campbell  was  born  in  Clarion  and 
received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  that 
community.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  at  Clarion  in  the  year  1923  and 
of  the  State  Teachers  College  in  1926.  After 
completing  the  work  of  the  latter  institu¬ 
tion,  he  entered  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  pursued  advanced  studies  in  the 
field  of  education  and  school  administration. 
He  holds  three  degrees  from  that  institu¬ 
tion,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  granted 
in  1929,  the  Master  of  Science  Degree  in 
1930,  and  the  Doctor  of  Education  Degree 
in  1936. 

Experience 

Clarion  was  also  the  place  in  which  Doc¬ 
tor  Campbell  began  his  career  as  a  teacher, 
having  been  employed  in  the  Junior  High 
School  of  the  local  school  district  in  the 
year  1926-1927.  During  the  seven  years 
from  1929  to  1936,  he  was  an  instructor  in 
the  Senior  High  School  at  Connellsville. 
From  1936  to  the  time  of  his  appointment 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Insti’uction  he 
had  been  Principal  of  the  Junior-Senior 
High  School  at  Downingtown. 

Duties 

As  Adviser  in  the  Division  of  Child  Ac¬ 
counting  and  Research,  Doctor  Campbell 
will  be  responsible  for  the  collection  and 
compilation  of  information  for  use  in  studies 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tional  practice  in  the  Commonwealth.  He 
will  also  consult  with  and  advise  persons  in 
the  State  on  matters  relating  to  research 
projects. 


Expert  Consultant  in  Guidance 
Appointed 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Allen,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  has  been  appointed  to  serve 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  as  Expert  Consultant  in  Guid¬ 
ance.  Doctor  Allen,  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  in  Providence,  and  one  of 
the  Nation’s  pioneers  and  outstanding  lead¬ 
ers  in  guidance  for  vocations,  will  have  his 
headquarters  in  Providence. 


ATTENDANCE  AWARDS 
COSTLY  TO  SOME 


School  officials  of  Scranton  announced  that 
certificates  usually  given  as  a  reward  for 
perfect  attendance  were  being  discontinued 
because  students  placed  too  much  emphasis 
upon  earning  a  certificate. 

Too  often,  the  officials  intimated,  the  sac¬ 
rifices  in  terms  of  health  made  by  the  pupils, 
is  too  costly  to  warrant  a  continuation  of 
awarding  perfect  attendance  certificates. 


MISS  MINERVA  F.  DESING 


Adviser,  Division  of  Research 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
announced  the  appointment,  on  a  part-time 
basis,  of  Minerva  F.  Desing,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  the  position  of  Adviser,  in  the  Division 
of  Child  Accounting  and  Research. 

Education 

Born  in  New  York  City,  Miss  Desing  at 
an  early  age  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where 
she  attended  the  public  schools — graduating 
from  the  Philadelphia  Secondary  School  for 
Girls  in  1926.  Following  the  completion  of 
her  college  preparatory  work,  she  entered 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  pursued 
studies  in  the  field  of  education.  This  In¬ 
stitution  awarded  her  the  degree  of  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  in  1929,  and  the  Master  of 
Arts  Degree  in  1930.  During  the  past  half 
dozen  years,  Miss  Desing  has  been  doing 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Experience 

Her  professional  career  began  when  she 
accepted  a  position  as  Director  of  Tests  and 
Measurements  in  the  School  District  of 
York,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  end  of  her  first 
year  of  service  she  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  Research  in  the  York 
school  system,  serving  two  years  in  this 
capacity.  In  1936,  she  became  instructor  in 
educational  measurement  at  Villanova  Col¬ 
lege. 

Miss  Desing  has  been  participating  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  in  surveys  on  finance 
and  pupil  achievement  in  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Philadelphia  and  Bethlehem.  These 
projects  have  given  her  valuable  experience 
for  the  new  work  which  she  is  now  under¬ 
taking  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 


AIR  ACHIEVEMENTS  SET  PACE 


(Continued  from  Page  3,  Column  2) 

reaches  of  the  river,  and  the  huge  aero¬ 
drome — are  all  provided  at  this  magnificent 
airport.  Runways  are  adapted  for  various 
directions  of  the  wind,  brilliant  lights  make 
night  landing  safe,  neon  beacons  give  pro¬ 
tection  in  fog  and  storm,  and  the  several 
3,000,000  beam  candlepower  floodlights, 
make  the  aerodrome  as  accessible  at  night 
as  the  busiest  spots  in  our  metropolitan 
centers. 

The  Schools  Are  Ready 

These  startling  advancements  in  the  avia¬ 
tion  world  are  not  only  an  irresistible  stim¬ 
ulation  to  folks  engaged  in  other  pursuits, 
but  they  place  at  the  door  of  our  public 
schools  a  jarring  challenge  to  keep  pace 
with  today’s  progress  that  is  going  forward 
at  such  a  rapid  rate.  The  pupils  now  at¬ 
tending  our  schools  are  facing  a  world  re¬ 
plete  with  these  marvels  of  human  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  inventions.  Moreover,  before  they 
step  from  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the 
classroom,  new  devices  will  have  sprung 
into  use,  and  they  will  need  to  continue  the 
process  of  maintaining  a  readiness  and  an 
understanding  to  live  in  tomorrow’s  world. 
Our  schools  are  taking  note  of  these  modern 
developments  and  laying  plans  to  meet  every 
need  of  our  youth  in  their  efforts  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  life  in  a  fast  moving  social  order. 


THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF 
EDUCATION 


( Continued  from  Page  3,  Column  1 ) 

ocratic  concept  of  government  established, 
the  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  the 
learning  of  the  masses  became  evident  to 
all  those  of  liberal  inclination. 

The  aristocratic  doctrine  that  the  few 
constituting  the  well  -  born  alone  were  en¬ 
titled,  among  other  social  privileges,  to  the 
fruits  of  education,  was  especially  difficult 
to  overthrow.  Just  as  today  there  are  those 
who  assert  that  the  benefits  of  our  economic 
system  legitimately  accrue  only  to  the  few, 
so  a  century  ago  there  was  a  powerful 
minority  which  alone  claimed  the  advantage 
of  social  progress. 

Governor  Wolr  and  the  Free  School  Act 

The  Jacksonian  figure  in  Pennsylvania 
politics  was  the  great  Governor,  George 
Wolf,  who  came  to  that  office  at  a  time  of 
great  stress  and  strain  in  Commonwealth 
affairs.  The  expansion  of  a  public  works 
program,  and  the  reform  of  the  fiscal  and 
tax  system  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
achievements  of  significance  in  his  first  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Returned  to  the  Governorship  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term  with  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  party,  this  distinguished 
statesman  made  his  great  and  undying 
achievement  the  enactment  of  the  Law  of 
1834  creating  the  basis  for  a  tax  supported 
public  school  system.  For  the  first  time,  the 
democratic  principle  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all  had  been  applied  in 
Pennsylvania. 

New  Problems  of  Civil  War  Period 

By  1860  education  was  facing  new  prob¬ 
lems,  the  product  of  powerful  economic  and 
social  changes  that  developed  during  the 
post-Civil  War  era.  Increased  national 
wealth  made  possible  a  vast  expansion  of 
secondary  education.  The  rise  of  an  in¬ 
creasingly  technological  civilization  pro¬ 
duced  skepticism  as  to  the  values  inherent 
in  the  essentially  classical  education  then 
in  vogue.  The  need  for  a  modernization  of 
education  along  more  practical  lines  was 
felt. 

In  1866,  James  P.  Wickersham  became 
head  of  the  school  system,  and  for  fourteen 
years  assumed  leadership  in  adjusting  the 
Pennsylvania  schools  to  the  needs  of  the 
new  era.  The  Constitution  of  1873  recog¬ 
nized  the  new  challenges  to  education  by 
strengthening  the  obligation  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  maintain  a  “thorough  and  effi¬ 
cient  system  of  public  schools,”  forbidding 
appropriations  to  sectarian  institutions,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  normal  schools  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  school  system,  and  changing  the 
title  of  the  Commonwealth  executive  head 
of  the  schools  to  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Liberal  and  Conservative  Forces 

There  were  powerful  and  oftimes  privi¬ 
leged  interests  which  viciously  fought  the 
new  educational  movements.  Especially  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  many  were  the  lengthening  of 
the  program  as  to  attendance  ages  and 
length  of  school  term,  and  recognition  of 
the  free  public  secondary  school.  “Unnec¬ 
essary,”  “extravagant,”  and  “pampering  the 
poorer  classes”  were  cries  of  objection  raised 
by  conservatives  on  every  hand.  Prophets  of 
Continued  on  Page  19,  Column  3) 
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Administration  and  Finance 

DONALD  P.  DAVIS,  ALA,  Pb.D. 

Director  Bureau  of  Administration 
and  Finance 


School  Building  Specialist  Expresses  Views 


Outlines  Principles  of  Modern  Plant  Construction  to  Accommodate  New 
and  Changing  Educational  Needs 


Members  of  the  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  were  addressed  at  a 
monthly  meeting  in  the  Education  Building,  in  Harrisburg,  by  Miss  Alice  Barrows,  Senior 
Specialist  on  School  Problems  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  on  the  “Modem 
School  Plant”.  Miss  Barrows  opened  her  address  with  the  remark  that  Pennsylvania  has 
put  through  a  colossal  program  of  school  building  construction.  This  Commonwealth  has 
been  a  shining  example  for  other  states  to  emulate.  It  has  raised  not  only  the  importance 
of  modern  school  plants,  but  the  importance  of  the  whole  program  of  education.) 


Plant  Must  Be  Adapted  to  Program 

The  development  of  an  adequate  school 
plant  depends  on  the  kind  of  education  that 
is  to  be  carried  on  within  it.  Likewise,  the 
kind  of  education  that  is  required  depends 
on  the  kind  of  civilization  in  which  we  live. 
Ours  is  an  industrialized  civilization,  and  it 
is  undergoing  constant  rapid  changes. 
Studies  disclose  the  fact  that  in  1935  in  163 
cities  ten  per  cent  of  the  school  buildings 
in  the  United  States  were  more  than  thirty- 
years  old.  Such  buildings  can  hardly  be 
adapted  to  an  educational  program  for  mod¬ 
em  society.  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  132,000  one- 
teacher  schools,  and  that  forty  percent  of 
the  other  schools  in  the  nation  are  prac¬ 
tically  inadequate. 

Needs  of  Modern  Child  Must  Be  Studied 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  modern 
school  plant  construction  let  us  ask  the 
vital  question:  What  are  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  modern  life?  In  the  first  place  we 
observe  that  we  live  in  an  industrial  civili¬ 
zation.  Therefore,  children  need  more  sci¬ 
ence,  more  industrial  education,  and  more 
mathematics.  We  observe  that  we  are  living 
in  an  age  when  occupations  change  rapidly. 
Accordingly,  children  need  more  art  and 
more  music,  not  only  as  diversions  but  as 
occupations.  We  observe  that  human  rela¬ 
tions  in  modern  society  are  becoming  more 
and  more  complex.  Therefore,  children  need 
more  social  studies  and  more  social  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  also  obvious  that  in  contemporary 
life  labor  hours  are  becoming  shorter.  For 
this  reason,  children  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  an  interest  and  talent  in 
dramatics,  lectures,  motion  pictures,  and 
other  leisure  time  and  cultural  activities.  It 
is  also  evident  that  in  our  modern  age  we 
live  at  a  terrific  pace  and  speed.  This  con¬ 
dition  calls  for  such  stabilizing  mental  and 
physical  services  as  psychiatry,  free  play, 
gymnastics,  and  the  like.  Finally,  we  see 
everywhere  around  us  the  results  of  tech¬ 
nology  in  employment.  The  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  young  men  and  adults,  who  are 
dislodged  from  occupations  through  this 
process  require  various  forms  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation. 

Elementary  Pupils  Must  Be  Provided  For 

Two  observations  on  these  conditions  and 
peed  should  be  made.  The  first  of  these  is 


that  the  school  plant  should  be  developed 
with  a  view  to  accommodating  all  of  these 
required  services,  and  such  additional  ones 
as  may  be  required  through  further  social 
changes.  The  second  observation  is  that 
none  of  these  learning  services  are  effective 
unless  we  begin  in  the  elementary  school. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  child 
who  has  been  denied  activity  in — let  us  say 
music,  play,  or  even  mathematics — during 
the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  life,  can 
acquire  a  full  interest  and  development  in 
these  fields  in  the  secondary  school.  There, 
it  is  as  important  that  these  considerations 
be  given  attention  in  the  construction  of 
elementary  school  plants  as  well  as  in  the 
construction  of  secondary  school  plants. 

Building  Must  Suit  An  integrated  Program 

There  is  still  another  observation  that  is 
vital  in  the  consideration  of  the  modern 
school  plant;  namely,  these  activities  do  not 
constitute  separate  departments  of  learning 
but  rather  an  integrated  whole.  We  should 
raise  the  question:  How  can  we  develop  all 
these  activities  into  an  integrated  program? 
How  can  we  develop  a  school  plant  that  will 
accommodate  these  activities  as  such  in  a 
unified,  harmonious  program? 

Four  Basic  Plans  of  Construction 

Becoming  a  little  more  concrete  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  development  of  school  plants, 
Miss  Barrows  outlined  four  types  of  school 
plant  development: 

FIRST  TYPE 

The  first  organization  described  by 
Miss  Barrows  is  the  traditional  school 
building  comprising  conventional  class¬ 
rooms  for  academic  activities.  This 
type  of  organization,  of  course,  is  suited 
only  to  a  limited  area  of  the  modern 
program  of  learning. 

SECOND  TYPE 

The  second  type  of  organization  of 
school  plant  described  by  Miss  Barrows 
consists  of  rooms  approximately  forty- 
five  feet  in  length,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  whatever  facilities  are  necessary 
for  instruction  in  all  the  activities  in 
which  the  children  are  expected  to  take 
part.  In  this  type,  each  room  consti¬ 
tutes  a  complete  school  where  the  chil¬ 


dren  participate  in  nature  study,  music, 
art,  shop,  literature,  and  all  the  other 
activities  of  the  modern  school.  Under 
this  plan  each  room,  therefore,  must  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
facilities  necessary  for  these  activities. 
Included  in  the  equipment  would  be 
benches,  a  piano,  collections  of  books, 
chairs,  and  the  other  usual  appoint¬ 
ments  of  a  classroom. 

The  challenging  question  raised  by 
Miss  Barrows  with  regard  to  this  type 
of  organization  is:  Can  one  teacher 
lead  all  these  different  types  of  learn¬ 
ing  activities  equally  well? 

THIRD  TYPE 

In  the  third  type  of  school  plant, 
each  major  activity  is  carried  on  in  a 
separate  room.  There  is  an  art  room, 
with  appropriate  equipment  for  art 
activities;  a  music  room,  appropriately 
equipped  for  music  activities;  a  science 
room  appropriately  equipped  for  in¬ 
struction  in  nature  study  and  natural 
science;  and  the  like.  In  addition  to 
these  special  rooms,  there  may  be  in 
this  school  plant  some  conventional 
classrooms,  together  with  an  auditorium 
and  gymnasium. 

FOURTH  TYPE 

A  modification  of  this  third  plan 
consists  of  adapting  the  regular  class¬ 
rooms  for  use  as  these  special  activity 
rooms.  The  principal  advantage  in  this 
arrangement  is  that  fewer  rooms  may 
be  needed.  The  plan  is  more  economical 
for  all  duplication  of  service  as  elim¬ 
inated.  However,  the  disadvantage  is 
that  the  rooms  are  abviously  not  as 
well  appointed  for  the  special  services 
carried  on  in  them. 

Auditorium  and  Gymnasium 

Miss  Barrows,  following  the  description 
of  these  four  plans,  discussed  some  general 
principles  in  school  plant  construction.  She 
pointed  out  that  the  auditorium  and  gym¬ 
nasium  as  usually  built  today,  are  not  only 
a  luxury  but  an  extravagance.  They  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  heaviest  financial  invest¬ 
ments,  and  are  often  used  least  of  any  of 
the  parts  of  the  plant.  Moreover,  she  said 
we  are  still  prone  to  regard  gymnasium 
and  auditorium  activities  as  outside  the 
realm  of  true  education.  If  we  regard  our 
auditorium  and  gymnasium  activities  as 
purely  educational  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
give  full  scholastic  credit  to  students  who 
participate  in  them.  If  the  auditorium  and 
gymnasium  were  constructed  in  a  reason¬ 
able  Itize  for  educational  purposes,  there 
would  be  sufficient  moneys  saved  in  school 
plant  construction  to  accommodate  all  spe¬ 
cial  activities. 

It  is  not  essential  that  an  auditorium  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  entire 
student  body  at  one  time.  An  auditorium 
that  will  accommodate  from  thirty  to  fifty 

(Continued  on  Page  7,  Column  3) 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE  — Concluded 


OF  MORE  THAN  LOCAL  SIGNIFICANCE 


Better  Education — Less  Cost 


The  report  of  the  school  building  survey  of  one  of  the  counties  in  a  neighboring 
state  has  two  points  of  significance  to  every  one  interested  in  education:  First,  it 
shows  conclusively  the  advantages  of  organizing  many  small  schools  into  larger 
administrative  units  as  a  means  of  providing  better  educational  opportunities  for 
children,  youth,  and  adults;  second,  it  shows  that  technological  changes  of  the  past 
fifty  years  have  developed  a  ‘suburban  non-farm’  type  of  community  which  is  largely 
urban  in  its  economic  and  social  aspects,  but  which  still  contains  the  type  of  school 
building  found  in  the  strictly  rural  community  of  fifty  years  ago. 

YOUR  CHOICE 

G  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  47  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Fewer  buildings:  26 


Lower  cosh  per  pupil  :  $  119 


49 


$  J20 


More  pupils  provided  for  :  12,187 


11,795 


BORROWING  ON  PLEDGES  OF  DELINQUENT  TAXES  ENDS 


Section  6325  of  the  School  Laws  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  commonly  known  as  the  Mansfield 
Act,  passed  out  of  existence  on  May  18, 
1938.  This  Act  has  made  it  possible  for 
school  districts  to  sell  bonds  for  current 
expenses  and  pledge  delinquent  taxes  for 
the  payment  of  such  bonds.  In  considering 
this  matter,  a  school  board  bears  in  mind 
that  Act  601,  passed  by  the  last  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  limits  the  amount  of 
temporary  indebtedness  that  may  be  in¬ 
curred  by  a  school  district  for  current  ex¬ 
penses  and  debt  service  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  and  unpaid 


for  that  fiscal  year  together  with  any  State 
appropriation  that  may  be  due  and  unpaid. 
All  such  temporary  loans  become  an  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  the  following  year’s  budget  and 
in  school  districts  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  are  required  to  be  paid  on  or 
before  November  1,  of  such  following  year. 
This  Act  provides  for  issuing  bonds  only  in 
connection  with  temporary  indebtedness  in¬ 
curred  for  current  expenses  prior  to  July  1, 
1937.  Since  May  18,  1938,  no  school  board 
has  legal  authority  to  sell  bonds  for  current 
expenses  and  pledge  delinquent  taxes  for 
their  payment. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  INSTITUTE 
FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued  from  Page  4,  Column  3) 

Rise  In  Efficiency 

The  various  programs  of  in-service  prepa¬ 
ration  of  governmental  employes  carried  on 
in  some  of  the  states  in  the  past  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  groups  so  prepared.  This  is 
substantiated  by  surveys  which  have  been 
made  among  those  who  have  attended  such 
classes.  In  the  various  states  where  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  carried  out,  even  in  a 
very  limited  way,  the  attendance  at  the 
classes  more  than  doubled  between  1931  and 
1937. 

A  Serious  Need 

There  are  approximately  50,000  public 
employes  in  the  local  governments  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  not  including  school  district  em¬ 
ployes  and  volunteer  firemen.  Because  these 
opportunities  have  not  been  generally  avail¬ 
able,  not  more  than  1,000  of  these  employes 
have  received  any  formal  preparation  in  the 
past. 

The  Federal  George-Deen  Act  places 
public  service  in  the  field  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  It  stipulates  that  the  program  of 
preparation  must  be  below  college  grade, 
that  all  funds  for  such  use  must  be  expend¬ 
ed  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  itself  must  be  approved  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  SPECIALIST 
EXPRESSES  VIEWS 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
per  cent  of  the  students  is  altogether  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  educational  activities  that 
should  be  carried  on. 

A  combination  auditorium  and  gymna¬ 
sium  is  not  to  be  desired.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  single  school  administrator  working 
in  a  school  plant  having  this  combination 
who  is  wholly  satisfied  that  it  is  a  desirable 
arrangement.  If  you  have  a  good  gymna¬ 
sium,  you  usually  have  no  auditorium;  and 
if  you  have  an  auditorium,  you  do  not  have 
a  gymnasium  in  this  combination  plan. 

Sizable  Enrolment  Essential  to  Efficiency 

Another  principle  which  Miss  Barrows 
emphasized  strongly  is  that  to  develop  an 
efficient  economical  school  plant  to  accom¬ 
modate  an  integrated  program  of  education, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  enrolment  of  rea¬ 
sonable  size,  usually  above  300.  Accordingly, 
an  important  fundamental  principle  of 
school  plant  construction  is  a  proper  con¬ 
solidation  of  small  districts  so  as  to  make 
feasible  the  erection  of  an  adequate  modern 
plant. 
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INSTRUCTION 

PAUL  L.  CRESSMAN,  BS.,  Ed.D. 

Director  Bureau  of  Instruction 


How  New  Legislation 
Affecting  Elementary 
Education  is  Functioning 

DR.  CECILIA  U.  STUART 
Chief,  Division  of  Elementary  Education 

Admission  of  Beginners 

Act  478  provides  that  admission  of  be¬ 
ginners  shall  be  confined  to  a  single  admis¬ 
sion  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
school  board,  and  all  children  who  will  be 
six  years  of  age  before  February  1  shall  be 
admitted  during  this  period. 

This  represents  an  amendment  to  Section 
1401,  of  the  School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 
for  1935,  which  made  it  permissive  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  enter  the  elementary  schools  at  the 
age  of  six.  According  to  the  new  legislation 
children  may  now  enter  schools  at  the  age 
of  five  years  and  seven  months. 

Danger  of  Premature  Admissions 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Pennsylvania  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  inherent  in  this  legislative 
clause.  Past  experience  with  parents  leads 
one  to  think  that  perhaps  many  will  take 
advantage  of  it  and  insist  upon  the  entrance 
to  school  at  the  lower  school  entrance  age. 
We  are  very  much  concerned  because  we 
know  how  few  of  our  school  systems  seem 
ready  to  offer  the  kind  of  program  needed 
at  this  early  childhood  age  level. 

If  children  enter  school  before  six  years 
of  age  they  probably  will  be  ushered  into 
a  first  grade  “essentials”  program.  We 
have  sufficient  evidence  that  such  a  program 
will  not  only  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  at  that  age,  but  it  will  also  do  much 
harm  by  causing  problems  of  difficulty 
which  will  later  put  upon  the  schools  heavy 
demands  for  remedial  programs  of  various 
kinds.  Also,  some  types  of  difficulties  which 
thus  arise  can  never  be  corrected  sufficiently, 
for  example,  the  harm  which  is  done  to  a 
child’s  eyes  by  being  exposed  to  a  reading 
program  before  his  eyes  are  ready  for  it 
can  never  be  remedied  altogether. 

Additional  Legislation  Needed 

Act  478  is  in  conformity  with  a  recent 
trend  in  education  growing  out  of  our  see¬ 
ing  the  value  of  taking  responsibility  for 
the  child’s  education  as  early  as  possible. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  any  elemen¬ 
tary  education  program  is  complete  without 
a  kindergarten  and  a  nursery  school.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  question  as  to 
whether,  since  we  have  the  legislation  which 
makes  it  possible  for  children  to  enter 
school  before  six  years  of  age,  we  can  at  the 
same  time  set  up  any  type  of  legislation 
which  will  help  to  give  the  children  at  this 
age  the  kind  of  education  which  they  re¬ 


quire.  While  the  emergency  can  be  partially 
met  by  having  the  first  grade  teacher  treat 
these  children  like  kindergarten  children, 
there  are  many  obstacles  to  that  type  of 
solution. 

More  Kindergartens 

What  our  schools  of  Pennsylvania  need 
is  more  kindergartens.  Pennsylvania  ranks 
about  twentieth  among  the  states  of  the 
Union  in  its  provision  for  such  education, 
yet  it  is  considered  one  of  our  wealthiest 
states.  We  can  see  the  danger  of  compel¬ 
ling  school  districts  to  have  kindergartens. 
My  proposal  is  that  we  again  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  through  legislation  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  tax-payers,  or  parents,  that 
they  can  petition  for  kindergartens.  Section 
401  now  makes  it  permissive  to  have  kinder¬ 
gartens,  I  would  add  to  this  Section  the 
following : 

Whenever  petitioned  in  behalf  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  children  by  the  parents  of  the 
said  children,  it  shall,  subject  to  budgetary 
limitations,  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  any  district  to  provide 
for  such  kindergartens. 

Act  191  included  such  a  proposal  last  year. 
Those  who  followed  the  progress  of  that 
Act  stated  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
it  and  it  would  have  passed  had  it  not  been 
combined  with  the  Sections  concerning 
nursery  schools  and  junior  colleges  which 
caused  its  defeat. 


A  MODERN  VIEW  OF 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 


DR.  FRANK  P.  MAGUIRE 
Chief,  Division  of  Health  Education 

Education  must  necessarily  tend  towards 
assisting  the  individual  to  attain  his  ulti¬ 
mate  end  in  life.  The  attainment  of  life- 
ends  is  rarely  possible,  or  at  least  made 
more  difficult,  if  the  physical  aspects  of 
one’s  person  have  been  neglected. 

Health  a  Primary  Interest 

The  health  of  the  school  child  has  be¬ 
come  a  primary  interest  of  educators.  This 
interest  demands  consummation.  The  school 
health  program  has  developed  from  a  nar¬ 
row,  factual,  informational  presentation  of 
physiology,  hygiene,  narcotics  and  stimu¬ 
lants  to  a  point  where  nutrition,  positive 
health  habits,  health  service,  and  better 
ways  of  living  through  cooperative  human 
relationships  constitute  much  of  the  new 
pattern. 

Recent  Progress  Noted 

Definite  progress  has  been  made  during 
recent  years  in  bringing  physical  education 
more  nearly  into  accord  with  sound  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice.  The  constituent 
elements  and  activities  must  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  physical,  intellectual,  social, 
safety,  and  recreational  contributions.  A 


Rural  Schools  Study 
Their  Resources 

LOIS  M.  CLARK 

Adviser,  Division  of  Elementary  Education 

For  some  years  educators  have  agreed 
that  the  goals  of  elementary  education  are 
the  same  for  rural  boys  and  girls  as  for 
children  of  town  or  city.  We  no  longer  be¬ 
lieve  in  an  educational  program  planned  “to 
keep  the  boy  on  the  farm”.  Rather,  we  seek 
to  develop  the  abilities,  attitudes,  and  un¬ 
derstandings  that  will  enable  each  child  to 
discover  what  he  can  do  best,  so  that  his 
choice  of  vocation  and  way  of  life  need  not 
be  limited  because  of  where  he  happens  to 
live. 

Special  Problems  of  Rural  Life 

This  viewpoint  has  opened  up  a  vast  field 
of  possibilities  for  enriched  school  experi¬ 
ence  for  rural  children,  and  has  made  it  im¬ 
perative  that  their  curriculum  be  broadened 
and  extended  to  include  whatever  has  value 
for  child  growth.  But  it  has  also  led  to 
the  fallacious  assumption  that  there  is  no 
special  problem  of  rural  education;  that 
where  the  goals  of  education  are  identical 
there  need  be  no  difference  in  methods  and 
materials  used.  Where  this  belief  has  dom¬ 
inated,  the  teacher  has  been  left  to  .grapple 
with  the  peculiar  complexities  of  the  one- 
teacher  school  almost  unaided.  Inevitably 
what  she  has  been  able  to  accomplish  has 
been  disappointing. 

Transition  From  One-Teacher  Schools  to 
Merged  Schools 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  one-teacher  school  is  not  the  most 
efficient  educative  unit  possible.  We  have 
promoted  and  encouraged  the  development 
of  consolidations  and  centralized  schools  to 
take  their  places,  believing  that  these  larger 
schools  make  possible  a  fuller  school  expe¬ 
rience  for  the  children  they  serve.  Doubt¬ 
less  we  have  been  wise  in  this,  but  at  times 
we  have  forgotten  that  consolidation  is  ac¬ 
complished  slowly  and  that  in  the  mean¬ 
time  a  generation  of  children  is  growing 
(Continued  on  Page  17,  Column  3) 


new  conception  of  the  uses  of  leisure  has 
been  evolved.  Boys  and  girls  must  be  in¬ 
structed  how  to  discriminate  between  ac¬ 
tivities  that  enrich  and  enlarge  their  lives 
and  those  which  degrade  and  dissipate. 

Conservation  of  Health 

The  physical  education  program  should 
be  directed  towards  the  conservation  and 
promotion  of  the  health  and  physical  pow¬ 
ers  of  school  children,  the  removal  of  health 
handicaps  and  physical  defects  that  are  re¬ 
movable,  and  the  building  of  positive  health 
through  desirable  health  habits. 
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INSTRUCTION  — Concluded 


Guiding  the  Consumer 


Secondary  Schools  Struggle  With  Problem 
of  Education  for  Intelligent  Purchasing 


( Adapted,  from  “The  Balance  Sheet”) 

For  the  past  few  years  the  practical  use 
values  of  most  subjects  taught  in  social- 
business  classes  have  been  examined  closely 
and  have  been  the  center  of  heated  contro¬ 
versies.  Social-business  teachers  have  been 
concerned  with  whether  the  courses  offered 
are  too  ineffective  for  life  situations  and 
whether  the  type  of  education  being  offered 
in  the  majority  of  schools  enables  people  to 
improve  their  everyday  economic  life. 

A  Program  Based  on  Contemporary 
Conditions 

Educators,  in  recent  years,  have  been 
studying  the  plight  of  the  consumer  and 
have  been  attempting  to  formulate  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  consumer  education,  objectives,  sub¬ 
ject  material,  and  teaching  methods.  In  all 
fields  of  education,  our  social-economic 
courses  need  to  be  organized  to  conform 
with  a  new  conception  of  social-business 
education  so  as  to  teach  intelligent  consum¬ 
ing  as  well  as  production  and  distribution. 
For  example,  it  has  been  said  that: 

1.  The  average  adult  ordinarily  lacks  ade¬ 
quate  buying  judgment  and  business 
principles. 

2.  The  modern  market  offers  a  range  of 
selection  which  is  tremendously  enlarged, 
making  intelligent  purchasing  judgment 
difficult. 

3.  Consumers  are  now  guided  in  their  mar¬ 
ket  choices  by  advertising,  salesmanship, 
propaganda,  and  social  pursuit,  rather 
than  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  good 
judgment. 

4.  Consumer  problems,  outside  of  a  few 
scattered  places,  apparently  have  not,  so 
far,  received  a  hearing.  Few  formal 
courses  are  being  offered  and  little  is 
known  about  what,  where,  and  how  to 
teach  for  consumer  guidance. 

5.  There  are  probably  no  questions  of  more 
vital  importance  to  personal  and  com¬ 
munity  welfare  than  the  many  problems 
which  bear  directly  upon  the  utilization 
and  the  administration  of  personal  fi¬ 
nances. 

6.  Because  the  average  man  has  received 
little  education  in  school  along  the  line 
of  consumer  education  and  finance,  he  is 
inclined  to  act  even  without  reflection, 
and  to  spend  months  in  making  a  few 
thousand  dollars  which  he  will  “invest” 
in  a  few  minutes. 

7.  It  is  said  that  the  average  business  man 
gives  less  time  to  the  selection  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  from  a  bond  circular  than  he 
gives  to  the  selection  of  a  lunch  from  a 
menu  card. 

8.  The  consumer’s  standards  in  judging 
many  of  his  possible  purchases  are  a 
mixture  of  his  own  experience,  the  an¬ 
cient  adages  of  trade,  the  tip  of  “wise” 
friends,  the  slogans  of  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  “line”  of  high-pressure  sales¬ 
men,  and  a  faith  in  well-known  brands. 

9.  People  are  consequently  being  taught  by 
the  most  ingenious  and  startling  artifices 
to  imagine  they  must  have  what  they 
do  not  really  need  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  standards  less  exacting  in  many 
respects  than  they  used  to  be. 


SOME  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS 
ON  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 


ALAN  0.  DECH 
Adviser,  Curriculum  Construction 

A  constant  reevaluation  of  the  place  of 
written  and  oral  expression  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  is  essential  if  its  functions 
are  to  fully  serve  their  purpose  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  society.  For  that  reason,  study  groups 
and  conferences  may  find  the  following 
questions  challenging: 

1.  Does  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  gram¬ 

mar  and  composition  guarantee  correct 
usage  and  form? 

2.  Is  a  knowledge  of  grammar  an  essential 

to  correct  usage? 

3.  Shall  the  major  emphasis  in  the  lan¬ 

guage  arts  be  placed  upon  creating  a 
desire  in  the  pupil  to  express  himself 
or  upon  correctness? 

4.  Shall  a  special  time  be  definitely  allotted 

to  class  drill? 

5.  What  transfer  can  be  expected  from  the 

drill  of  the  workbook  type  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  principles? 

6.  Shall  there  be  class  standards  for  oral 

and  written  work? 

7.  What  use  should  be  made  of  tests? 

8.  What  type  of  record  should  be  kept  of 

pupil  progress? 

9.  Shall  there  be  grade  placement  of  Eng¬ 

lish  skills  and  knowledges? 

10.  What  is  “functional  English”? 

11.  How  shall  the  program  of  oral  and  writ¬ 

ten  English  be  organized? 

12.  What  kinds  of  learning  situations  should 

exist  in  order  that  the  written  and 
oral  work  be  made  functional? 

13.  Should  spelling  be  taught  in  the  second¬ 

ary  schools? 

14.  Should  the  English  teacher  be  held  re¬ 

sponsible  for  teaching  the  technical 
grammar  needed  as  a  basis  for  study¬ 
ing  foreign  languages? 

15.  Shall  all  pupils  be  expected  to  learn  and 

apply  equally  well  all  the  principles 
of  grammar  and  oral  and  written  com¬ 
position? 


A  Question  on  Collecting 
Per  Capita  Tax 

Can  a  school  board  place  uncollected  per 
capita  tax  in  the  hands  of  an  alderman  or 
some  official  whose  function  it  is  to  collect 
delinquent  debts  ?  If  it  is  legal  is  it  a  good 
plan  ? 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  503  of  the 
School  Laws,  a  school  director  may  maintain 
an  action  in  assumpsit  for  the  collection  of 
unpaid  taxes  before  any  magistrate,  justice 
of  peace,  or  alderman  or  in  any  court  of  rec¬ 
ord.  Therefore,  the  answer  is  yes.  However, 
the  alderman  should  not  be  given  the  office 
of  a  delinquent  tax  collector  unless  he  qual¬ 
ifies  as  such.  In  other  words,  the  alderman 
should  not  be  authorized  to  collect  taxes  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  immediate  institution  of  a  suit 
in  assumpsit.  Whether  or  not  this  plan  is 
acceptable  depends  on  local  conditions,  and 
is  a  matter  of  discretion  to  be  determined 
by  the  boards  of  school  directors. 


10.  From  the  social  point  of  view,  financial 
education  is  desirable  in  order  to  reduce 
the  waste  of  capital  involved  in  mis¬ 
placed  savings. 


Facts  Considered  In  Advising 
Students  As  to  College 
Entrance 

Types  of  information  used  as  a  basis  for 
counseling  students  about  going  to  col¬ 
lege  are  listed  below  according  to  frequency 
of  mention  in  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
sponsored  by  the  Research  Division  of  the 
N.E.A. 

Marks  in  secondary  school  subjects 
A  description  of  personality  and  character 
The  number  of  credits  earned  in  certain 
subjects 

Interests  and  purposes  as  revealed  by  in¬ 
terviews  or  questionnaires 
Ratings  on  one  or  more  general  intelli¬ 
gence  tests 

The  economic  status  of  the  family 
The  desires  of  the  student’s  parents 
Apparent  abilities  of  the  student  in  fields 
other  than  academic  subjects 
The  student’s  health  record 
Scores  on  objective  tests  in  secondary 
school  subjects 

Scores  on  college  aptitude  tests 
Scores  on  tests  used  to  discover  special 
abilities 

Vocational  interests  and  abilities. 

Education  For  An  Age  of 
Industry 

Industrial  Arts  is  a  study  of  materials, 
processes,  products,  and  problems  of  indus¬ 
try.  Through  Industrial  Arts  programs  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  boys  and  girls  a 
“working”  understanding  of  the  industrial 
society  in  which  they  live.  This  it  does  by 
offering  experiences  which  include  the  use 
of  tools  and  materials,  experiments  and 
tests,  visits  to  industries,  museums,  labora¬ 
tories,  and  department  stores,  viewing  pic¬ 
tures  and  films,  and  reading.  In  brief,  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  is  much  more  than  a  “class 
room  subject.”  It  provides  for  a  variety  of 
vital  activities  in  “living”  situations. 

— California  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  College 
Bulletin. _ 

COURAGE 


The  cultural,  professional,  scientific,  and 
publishing  groups  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators  are  making 
available  to  schools,  copies  of  a  twenty-page 
pamphlet  entitled,  “Courage — a  Tribute  to 
Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd”. 

Among  the  inspiring  contents  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  are  tributes  to  the  great  explorer  by 
Captain  Robert  Scott,  Thomas  C.  Poulter, 
Claude  S.  Swanson,  and  Cordell  Hull,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  brief  address  by  Admiral 
Byrd  himself. 

For  information  regarding  these  booklets, 
address  James  E.  Mooney,  1104  Drexel  Ave¬ 
nue,  Drexel  Hill,  Pennsylvania. 


SCIENCE 


Science  is  free,  honest,  and  fearless. 
Science  can  change  instantaneously 
and  enlighten  upon  world  problems. 
Science  is  beautiful,  and  therefore  is 
infinite.  Science  does  not  tolerate  pro¬ 
hibition,  prejudice,  and  superstition. 
Science  can  find  the  great,  even  in  the 
quest  of  the  small. 

M.  K.  Roerich 
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INSTRUCTION  — Continued 


MATERIALS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Some  Curricula  in  Current  Use  in  States  and  Districts 


ALAN  O.  DECH 

Adviser,  Curriculum  Construction 

In  previous  numbers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Education  Bulletin,  the  follow¬ 
ing  lists  of  representative  curricula  have  been  presented:  A.  General;  B.  Agricul¬ 
ture;  C.  Art;  D.  Commercial  Activities;  E.  English;  F.  Guidance;  G.  Health  and 
Physical  Education;  H.  Home  Economics;  I.  Industrial  Art;  J.  Kindergarten-Pri¬ 
mary;  K.  Languages;  L.  Library;  M.  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics;  N.  Music;  0. 
Science;  and  P.  Social  Science  (Elementary). 

The  following  curricula  in  the  field  of  Social  Science  are  representative  of  many 
now  being  offered  in  various  cities  and  states  of  America: 


P.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Place 

Title 

Grade 

Date 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 

.  .  .  Helping  Children  Experience  the  Real- 
ities  of  the  Social  Order . 

7-  9 

1933 

Cape  May,  N.  J . 

. .  .  Course  of  Study  in  Social  Science . 

8 

1935 

Flint,  Mich . 

. .  .  Social  Studies  . 

9 

1936 

Fort  Worth,  Texas... 

. .  .  A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  Grade 

8 

1936 

Fort  Worth,  Texas.  . . 

. . .  A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  Grade 

7-  8 

1933 

Houston,  Texas . 

.  . .  Communication  . 

6 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas . 

.  . .  Building  Our  Nation . 

7 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas . 

.  . .  The  Earth  and  Its  People . 

6 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas . 

.  . .  How  Our  Community  Depends  upon  the 
Cooperation  of  Its  Citizens . 

6 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas . 

...Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  157 . 

6 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas . 

.  . .  Our  Old  World  Heritage . 

7 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas . 

.  . .  Transportation  . 

7 

1931-32 

Houston,  Texas . 

.  . .  Exchange  . 

6 

1931-32 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

.  . .  Course  of  Study  in  Social  Studies . 

7-  9 

1934 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

. .  .  Tentative  Course  in  Social  Studies  for. 

7-  8 

1936 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

. .  .  The  United  States  Becomes  the  Cosmo- 
politan  Country  That  It  Is  Today. . . 

7 

1936 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. .  . . 

. .  .The  American  Epic . 

7-  8 

1936 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  . 

...  A  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Junior 
High  School  Social  Studies . 

9 

1933 

Montclair,  N.  J . 

.  .  .  A  Tentative  Course  of  Study . 

7-  8 

1935 

Pasadena,  Calif . 

.  . .  Course  of  Study  for  Social  Science. . . . 

7-  9 

Port  Arthur,  Texas.  . . 

. .  .  Social  Studies  . 

7-  8 

1936 

South  Dakota  State . . . 

. .  .  Social  Studies  . 

7-  8 

1932 

Virginia  State  . 

.  . .  Tentative  Outline  of  the  Content  of 
Social  Studies  . 

8-11 

1935 

FORUMS  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  of  more  than  100 
pages  presenting  helpful  information  and 
material  on  “Forums  For  Young  People”. 
The  publication  is  primarily  a  study  of 
problems  and  plans  involved  in  providing 
forum  discussions  for  secondary  schools  and 
college  students  and  for  young  people  in  the 
community. 

Listed  in  the  table  of  contents  are  such 
suggested  headings  as:  Why  Forums  for 
Young  People;  Types  of  Forum  Programs 
for  Secondary  Schools;  Forum  Plans  for 
Colleges  and  Universities;  Forum  Plans  for 
Youth  on  Community- Wide  Basis;  Guide- 
posts  to  Organization;  and  Suggestions  and 
Models  for  the  Conduct  of  Forums. 

A  part  of  the  bulletin  of  unusual  and 
timely  interest  is  Chapter  V,  on  “Vitalized 
Commencements”,  in  which  concrete  sugges¬ 
tions  are  presented  for  the  use  of  radio  in 
commencement  programs. 


PARENTS’  STUDY  GROUPS 


Study  or  discussion  groups  have  become 
one  of  the  accepted  instrumentalities  used 
by  parents  in  getting  the  practical  help  they 
need  in  order  to  understand  their  problems 
of  family  living,  and  to  help  solve  them. 

The  objectives  of  parents  who  make  up 
these  groups  are  generally :  To  learn  to 
think  through  their  situations,  to  analyze 
them,  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  get 
to  their  own  individual  needs. 

When  parents  meet  in  study  groups  they 
learn  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the 
leader.  They  share  with  other  parents  some 
of  the  details  of  their  daily  experiences.  A 
study  group  then  should  be  a  project  in  co¬ 
operative  thinking  as  well  as  a  center  for 
discussion. 

Two  types  of  study  groups  are  found  in 
many  places,  groups  of  parents  which  are 
led  by  either  an  expert  or  by  a  lay  leader, 
and  groups  of  active  or  prospective  lay 
leaders  under  the  leadership  of  the  director 
or  professional  leader  in  parent  education. 


Homemaking  Graduates 
Successful  In  Many 
Fields 


A  general  survey  of  homemaking  gradu¬ 
ates  reveals  that  their  preparation  is  of  di¬ 
rect  value  in  numerous  occupations.  Data 
from  a  recent  study  of  home  economic  grad¬ 
uates  in  the  city  of  Williamsport  leads  to 
this  conclusion. 

While  a  greater  majority  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  included  in  the  survey  have  married, 
even  in  this  situation  of  life  their  homemak¬ 
ing  education  has  been  found  most  useful 
if  not  indispensable.  The  field  of  nursing 
claimed  the  next  largest  group  where  again 
the  preparation  in  homemaking  made  a 
strong  contribution  to  success.  Obviously, 
those  who  entered  teaching  careers  in  the 
field  of  homemaking  were  directly  benefited 
by  their  secondary  school  experience  in  the 
field.  A  number  who  became  dietitians  have 
also  registered  a  high  degree  of  success  in 
their  chosen  work. 

Other  career  interests  which  attracted  the 
homemaking  graduates  of  the  school  were 
purchasing  agents  for  stores  and  shops,  in¬ 
dustrial  occupations,  positions  in  cafeterias 
and  drug  stores,  beauty  culture,  attendants 
in  physician’s  offices,  industrial  designing, 
dental  hygiene,  demonstration  of  food  stuffs, 
dining  room  and  domestic  service,  sewing, 
laundering,  and  the  general  care  of  the  sick. 


CURRICULUM  LIBRARY  OPEN 
TO  SCHOOL  FOLKS  IN  STATE 


ALAN  O.  DECH 
Adviser,  Curriculum  Construction 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
been  collecting  many  courses  of  study,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  other  types  of  curriculum  mate¬ 
rials  which  have  been  prepared  within  the 
past  several  years.  These  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  are  now  available  to  all  visitors  who 
are  interested  in  studying  them. 

Of  Value  to  School  Folks 

It  is  suggested  that  materials  such  as 
these  be  made  the  basis  for  discussion 
among  groups  considering  revision  of  any 
phase  of  the  curriculum.  They  will  be  found 
valuable  in  that  they  reveal  how  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  state  departments  throughout 
the  country  have  attempted  to  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  modern  educational  principles.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  reorganization  and  selection 
of  subject  matter  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
the  pupils  appear  in  many  of  the  publica¬ 
tions.  Valuable  bibliographies  and  concrete 
suggestions  for  all  types  of  enrichment  ma¬ 
terials  are  frequently  included.  Especially 
helpful  will  be  suggestions  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  classroom  work  into  units  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  collection  of  these  materials  in  the 
Department  makes  it  possible  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Instruction  to  make  available  to 
school  districts  some  of  the  best  instruction¬ 
al  materials  which  have  been  prepared  in 
the  country. 


August,  1938 
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PROFESSIONAL  LICENSING 

JAMES  A.  NEWPHER,  M.A.,  Pb.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensing 


Optometry  as  a  Public 
Service 

Has  Vital  Part  in  Modern  Living 


(From  a  discussion  before  the  Staff  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Woodland,  Chairman,  State  Board 
of  Optometrical  Examiners) 


Historical  Development 

A  cell  in  a  medieval  monastery  would 
seem  to  be  a  strange  place  in  which  to  be¬ 
gin  the  development  of  a  branch  of  science, 
upon  which  today  nearly  the  whole  technical 
and  scientific  world  depends.  Yet,  it  was  in 
such  cells,  while  imprisoned  for  heresy,  that 
Roger  Bacon  in  1266  studied  the  properties 
of  light  and  lenses,  and  Salvino  DiArmati, 
the  reputed  inventor  of  spectacles,  had  his 
crude  workshop.  The  idea  of  an  artificial  aid 
to  vision  at  this  time  was  abhorent  to  the 
clergy  and  physicians,  and  was  considered 
heretical,  the  Church  then  being  in  political 
and  spiritual  control.  This  outlook,  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  the  inscription  found 
on  a  tombstone  in  a  churchyard  in  Florence, 
Italy. 

“Here  lies  Salvino  DiArmato  degli 

DiArmati,  inventor  of  spectacles. 

God  pardon  him  for  his  sin.”  (A.D.  1317) 

If  we  were  to  write  the  inscription,  we 
would  say,  God  bless  him.  From  these  primi¬ 
tive  beginnings  has  evolved  the  whole  study 
of  optical  science.  The  development  of  any 
science  is  a  very  slow  process,  the  end  of 
which,  apparently,  is  never  reached.  The 
evolution  of  what  is  now  optometry  is  no 
exception. 

Galileo's  Part 

When,  in  1609,  Galileo  devised  the  first 
effective  telescope,  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  ophthamometer,  sub-normal  vision 
lenses,  and  other  instruments  used  in  mod¬ 
ern  optometrical  practice.  With  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  laws  of  refraction  by  Snell, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Layden  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  1621,  and  the  deductions  of  the 
mathematical  laws  of  light  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  17th  century,  optical  science 
made  slow,  but  important  advances. 

The  major  contributions  of  these  pioneers 
and  those  who  followed  in  their  footsteps, 
were  not  the  development  of  lenses  and  op¬ 
tical  instruments  as  such,  but  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  lenses  to  the  human  eye  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  visual  defects.  Optometry  thus 
advanced  hand-in-hand  with  the  progress  in 
lenses  and  optical  instruments,  for  the  two 
are  closely  interwoven. 

In  Use  in  Fourteenth  Century 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  with  but 
rare  exception,  a  person  over  forty-five 
years  of  age  loses  his  or  her  ability  to  read 


or  to  do  close  work.  It  was  for  this  reason 
mainly,  that  glasses,  though  very  crude  in 
construction,  were  first  adopted  by  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  as  an  aid  for  “old  sight.”  With 
the  discovery  that  concave  lenses  corrected 
myopia,  or  the  “near  sight  of  youth,”  more 
people  took  to  the  use  of  glasses. 

Notable  Names 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
however,  the  use  of  glasses  was  relatively 
slow.  In  1801,  Sir  Thomas  Young,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  physicist,  described  astigmatism,  ex¬ 
perimented  with  ocular  accommodation,  and 
speculated  upon  the  mechanism  of  color 
vision.  Then  in  1821,  the  English  astrono¬ 
mer,  Sir  George  Airy,  succeeded  in  correct¬ 
ing  his  own  astigmatic  defect  with  a  cylin¬ 
drical  lens.  It  was  the  German  physicist, 
Helmholz,  who,  in  1851  invented  the  oph¬ 
thalmoscope,  upon  which  the  optometrist 
and  physician  depend  so  much  for  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  ocular  and  systemic  diseases.  Of 
equal  importance  was  the  development  of 
the  mathematical  and  technical  aspects  of 
optics  by  Wallaston,  Gauss,  Abbe,  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  made  possible  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  precision  instruments  used  in 
present-day  practice. 

The  Optometrists  and  the  Optician 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  a 
cleavage  between  the  sight  testing  optician 
and  the  optician  who  ground  and  made  the 
glasses;  the  former  terming  themselves  op¬ 
tometrists.  Since  then,  the  breach  has  so 
widened  that  today  the  optometrist  in  most 
cases  does  only  the  professional  work,  while 
the  optician  has  remained  the  laboratory 
technician. 

Minnesota  a  Pioneer 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Minnesota  became  the  first  governmental 
unit  in  the  world  to  license  and  regulate 
the  practice  of  optometry.  Since  then,  all 
the  states,  territories  and  possessions,  Can¬ 
ada  and  some  foreign  countries,  have  passed 
optometrical  laws.  The  principal  value  of 
such  legislation  is,  of  course,  the  enforced 
education  of  those  preparing  for  ocular 
service.  With  the  regulation  of  optometry 
by  the  states,  there  also  came  increased  edu¬ 
cational  requirements,  so  that  today  op¬ 
tometry  is  taught  in  many  leading  univer¬ 
sities  and  accredited  independent  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  the  courses  being  in  most 
cases,  four  years  of  college  work. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  medieval  travel¬ 
ing  spectacle  vendor  and  the  19th  century 
optician  to  the  present-day  practitioner.  The 
optometrist  today,  because  of  his  prepara¬ 
tion  and  with  the  aid  of  precision  instru¬ 
ments,  can  detect  many  ocular  and  general 
diseases.  This  is  usually  his  first  step  in  a 


routine  ocular  examination.  By  means  of  the 
ophthalmometer  and  retinoscope,  he  is  able 
to  ascertain  the  necessary  lenses  for  an 
actual  visual  defect  without  resorting  to 
questioning  the  patient.  The  significance  of 
this  method  of  objective  examination  can  be 
readily  seen  when  the  patient  is  a  child, 
deaf  mute,  or  an  illiterate. 

Contemporary  Conditions 

With  the  present  trend  of  civilization 
there  is  a  greater  and  greater  demand  made 
on  the  use  of  eyes  because  of  close  work, 
movies,  and  the  glare  of  artificial  light.  This 
causes  a  terrific  strain  upon  the  eyes  of 
those  thus  engaged. 

Strain 

Today,  fully  half  of  the  prescriptions  is¬ 
sued  for  glasses  are  for  eye  strain.  Let  us 
take  a  concrete  example.  As  I  look  around, 
I  see  that  perhaps  three-fourths  of  those 
here  wear  glasses.  Most  of  you  are  engaged 
in  executive  work,  or  some  work  requiring 
the  close  application  of  your  eyes.  Many  to¬ 
day  could  hardly  continue  their  work  in  an 
efficient  manner  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

Strabismus 

Another  important  phase  is  the  study  and 
correction  of  strabismus,  or  cross  eyes.  With 
the  aid  of  glasses,  in  which  prismatic  lenses 
are  sometimes  inculcated,  and  with  the  use 
of  the  phorometer,  ablyoscope  and  stereo¬ 
scope,  the  optometrist  is  able,  when  there 
is  no  paralysis  of  the  extra  ocular  muscles, 
to  treat  and  straighten  crossed  eyes. 

Muscular  Imbalances 

The  most  recent  developments,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  stages  of  experimentation, 
but  which  have  already  brought  comfort  to 
a  great  many  people,  are  the  treatments  for 
muscular  imbalances;  the  prescribing  of 
telescopic  spectacles  for  those  whom,  ordi¬ 
narily,  glasses  would  not  prove  satisfactory; 
and  the  use  of  contact  lenses,  (tiny  cup¬ 
shaped  lenses)  which  fit  directly  over  the 
eye  ball.  These  contact  lenses  are  used  in 
certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  cornea, 
and  in  highly  nearsighted  cases  which 
would  require  the  wearing  of  very  thick, 
unsightly  glasses. 

Conclusion 

Though  humanity  could  exist  without  the 
services  of  the  optometrist,  he  does  render 
a  distinct  service  in  modern  life.  This  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  important  when  we 
realize  that  defective  vision,  and  other  ocu¬ 
lar  abnormalities,  are  the  causes  not  only 
of  suffering,  inefficiency,  and  accidents,  but 
also  of  crime  and  illiteracy.  These  consider¬ 
ations  make  the  profession  of  optometry  side 
by  side  with  the  other  professions  which 
also  contribute  much  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 
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Teacher  Education  and  Certification 

HENRY  KLONOWER,  M.A.,  Ped.D. 

Director  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 


12,000  Teachers  Enrolled 
In  Colleges 


The  table  below  indicates  the  number  of 
teachers  in  service  who  were  enrolled  in  ex¬ 
tension  and  part-time  classes  offered  in 
Pennsylvania  Colleges  during  the  first 
semester  of  the  current  school  year: 

TEACHERS 


COLLEGE  ENROLLED 

Albright  .  32 

Allegheny .  12 

Beaver .  20 

Bucknell  .  205 

Carnegie  Tech .  150 

College  Misericordia  .  56 

Drexel .  19 

Duquesne  .  316 

Elizabethtown  .  37 

Geneva  .  285 

Juniata  .  40 

Lebanon  Valley .  35 

Marywood .  182 

Mercyhurst .  4 

Moore  Institute .  20 

Mount  Mercy .  9 

Muhlenberg  .  409 

Pennsylvania  State  College .  2,287 

St.  Thomas  .  116 

State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg  .  126 

State  Teachers  College,  California  . .  220 

State  Teachers  College,  Clarion .  112 

State  Teachers  College, 

East  Stroudsburg .  25 

State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro  ....  224 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana .  202 

State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown  . . .  237 

State  Teachers  College,  Lock  Haven  .  187 

State  Teachers  College,  Mansfield  ...  36 

State  Teachers  College,  Millersville  .  130 

State  Teachers  College, 

Shippensburg  .  73 

State  Teachers  College, 

Slippery  Rock  .  174 

State  Teachers  College,  W.  Chester.  83 

Susquehanna  .  4 

Temple  .  1,847 

University  of  Pennsylvania .  1,298 

University  of  Pittsburgh .  2,790 

Villa  Maria  .  2 

Villanova  .  38 

Waynesburg .  9 


TOTAL .  12,051 


Teacher  Education 
Enrolments 

Special  Fields  Attract  Increasing 
Numbers 


Decreased  Enrolments  Noted  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Curriculums 


A  survey  has  been  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  enrol¬ 
ments  in  the  State  Teachers  Colleges,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  students  registered 
in  the  several  curriculums.  A  total  of  7,589 
students  were  enrolled,  as  compared  with 
8,067  in  1937,  the  report  shows.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  students  is  largely  in  the  group 
preparing  for  elementary  teaching.  In  1937, 
3,668  were  enrolled  in  this  group;  in  1938 
there  were  2,914  enrolled. 

Special  Groups  Show  Increase 

There  was  an  increase  from  157  to  201 
students  in  the  art  group;  an  increase  from 
471  to  572  in  business  education;  an  in¬ 
crease  from  536  to  574  in  health  education; 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  field 
of  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and 
music. 

Increased  enrolments  in  extension  courses 
indicate  the  rising  tide  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  Evidence  was  developed  during  the 
past  month  to  show  an  increase  in  both  ex¬ 
tension  and  part-time  programs;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  extension  students  increased  from 
524  for  1937,  to  676  for  1938.  In  1937,  there 
were  889  part-time  students,  while  in  1938, 
there  were  1,162. 


Summary  of  Enrolments  by  Curriculums 


1938 

1937 

All  Elementary  . 

.  2914 

3668 

Secondary  . 

.  2302 

2371 

Art  . 

.  201 

157 

Business  . 

.  572 

471 

Health  . 

.  574 

536 

Home  Economics . 

.  235 

184 

Industrial  Arts . 

.  247 

204 

Music  . 

.  392 

335 

Others  . 

.  152 

141 

TOTAL  . 

.  7589 

8067 

The  Opportunity  of  the 
Special  Class  Teacher 

DR.  HENRY  KLONOWER 
Director,  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 

The  recognition  of  groups  of  children  so 
that  adequate  educational  opportunities  may 
be  provided  for  nutrition  classes,  sight  con¬ 
servation  classes,  classes  for  the  blind, 
classes  for  the  deaf,  speech  correction 
classes,  orthopedic  classes,  and  backward 
classes  is  a  challenge  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  The  accurate  identification  of 
special  class  children  challenges  the  best 
thought  so  that  proper  provisions  may  be 
developed  to  the  end  that  these  children 
shall  become  social  assets  instead  of  social 
liabilities. 

This  program  is  not  public  philanthropy 
but  community  self-preservation.  Perhaps, 
this  is  the  main  problem  of  education  in  a 
democracy  where  sovereignty  rests  with 
the  people.  Good  or  bad  government  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  ideals  of  the  great  masses. 

Superior  Type  of  Teacher  Required 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  select  in  every 
case  the  magnetic  personalities  essential  for 
this  field  of  public  school  service.  But  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  School 
Boards  to  select  superior  personalities  with 
peculiar  fitness  for  teaching  in  special 
classes.  In  this  field  the  teacher  must  have 
an  aptitude  for,  as  well  as  special  educa¬ 
tion  in,  psychology,  practical  arts,  handi¬ 
crafts,  music,  physical  education,  and  play¬ 
ground  activities.  Moreover,  the  teacher 
should  be  physically  strong,  emotionally 
stable,  patient,  sympathetic,  optimistic, 
stimulating,  and  should  possess  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  sense  of  humor.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  teacher  has  been  selected  as 
the  model. 

Gifted  Children 

Reference  is  made  especially  to  classes 
for  gifted  children.  The  emphasis  must  not 
be  on  mere  material  success  nor  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  superior  intelligence  as  such. 
Provisions  must  be  made  in  the  scheme  of 
education  that  children  in  this  group  shall 
not  develop  anti-social  attitudes.  Abnor¬ 
mal  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  of  human 
intelligence  can  be  as  annoying  as  abnor¬ 
mal  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  The 
teacher  of  gifted  children  must  have  a  rich 
experience  acquired  through  travel,  a  broad 
knowledge  of  art  and  an  appreciation  of 
music,  a  social  experience  that  generates  a 
spirit  of  confidence  in  the  gifted  children. 
Such  a  discriminating  teacher  may  save 
from  mediocrity  a  future  pianist  of  great 
renown.  Here  lies  the  possibility  of  encour- 
( Continued  on  Page  13,  Column  3) 


NEW  STUDIO  DEDICATED 

The  State  Teachers’  College  at  Kutztown  recently  dedicated  The  Sharadin  Studio 
of  Art.  This  new  building  constitutes  a  new  and  valuable  unit  in  the  college  plant 
and  provides  modern  facilities  for  a  variety  of  art  activities. 

It  is  named  for  Dr.  Henry  William  Sharadin,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
School  Art,  who  is  a  member  of  the  college  staff. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION-co-bded 


Advancement  of 
Teachers  In  Service 

12,000  Enrolled  in  College  Extension  Work 
During  Current  Schedule  Year 


DR.  HARRY  L.  KRINER 

Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Education, 
and  Certification 

With  the  passage  of  the  Teacher  Tenure 
Law  in  Pennsylvania,  there  was  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  folks  that  the  teachers  in 
service  would  become  self-satisfied  and  cease 
to  advance  their  professional  status.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reports  from  the  various  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  of  this  State,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  indicate  that  teachers  are  continu¬ 
ing  their  professional  growth  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  before  tenure  was  en¬ 
acted  into  law.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
current  schedule  year,  12,051  teachers  in 
service  took  collegiate  work,  either  through 
extension  classes  or  in  part-time  campus 
classes.  This  number  represents  practically 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  63,757  teachers  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Many  Attend  Colleges  in  Other  States 

It  is  known  that  a  number  of  teachers  in 
service,  other  than  those  included  in  the 
above  number,  have  taken  either  extension 
work  or  part-time  classes  in  institutions  of 
other  states. 

While  the  figure  given  here  shows  the 
registration  in  colleges  for  only  the  first 
semester  of  the  1937-1938  college  year,  it  is 
known  that  numerous  part-time  students 
take  work  for  only  one  semester  each  year. 
Thus,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  registra¬ 
tion  for  the  second  semester  would  include 
many  teachers  in  service  not  included  in 
the  first  semester.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  check  the  number  enrolled  in  cor¬ 
respondence  work,  but  it  appears  possible 
that  a  number  of  teachers  are  using  this 
method  of  study  for  self-improvement. 

Voluntary  Self-Improvement 

Many  of  our  teachers  in  service  have  been 
completing  work  to  meet  certification  re¬ 
quirements.  However,  there  is  evidence  that 
many  have  taken  work  voluntarily  for  self- 
improvement.  Certain  teachers  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  extension  classes  and  part-time 
on  campus  classes  during  the  regular  year 
in  order  that  the  summer  months  may  be 
utilized  for  travel  and  other  means  of  self- 
improvement. 

Over  Half  Pursue  Professional  Study 

During  the  summer  of  1937,  there  were 
21,075  teachers  enrolled  in  the  summer  ses¬ 
sions  as  offered  in  this  State.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  this  number  were  teachers  in 
service,  and  still  many  other  teachers  mi¬ 
grated  to  institutions  outside  of  the  State 
for  their  summer  work.  There  is,  therefore, 
reason  to  feel  that  fully  half  of  the  teachers 


TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


J.  K.  BOWMAN 

Superviser,  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification 

The  study  of  the  professional  status  of 
teachers  for  the  current  school  year  1937- 
1938  was  completed  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  during  the  past  month. 
This  study  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
teachers  is  63,757  of  which  99.8  per  cent 
hold  certificates  of  standard  grade  and  42.3 
per  cent  hold  college  certificates.  The  fig¬ 
ures  reveal  an  increase  of  492  teachers  and 
an  increase  of  2.4  per  cent  of  teachers  hold¬ 
ing  college  certificates. 

An  increased  demand  for  special  prep¬ 
aration  in  the  field  of  psychological  exam¬ 
iner  and  public  school  psychologist  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  fact  that  twenty-five  such 
certificates  were  issued. 

The  demand  for  increased  qualifications 
for  administrative  and  supervisory  officials 
is  also  indicated  in  the  number  of  such  cer¬ 
tificates  issued.  During  the  month  sixty- 
three  administrative  and  supervisory  cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued  while  thirty-nine  Let¬ 
ters  of  Eligibility  were  issued  to  prospective 
superintendents. 

Nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  certificates 
of  various  other  types  were  also  issued. 
Here  again  is  evidence  of  the  rising  tide  of 
teacher  education.  Two  hundred  fifty-seven 
college  certificates  were  issued  as  compared 
with  110  certificates  issued  on  less  than  four 
years  of  college  work. 


From  August  1  to  August  5  there 
will  be  held  on  the  campus  of  The 
Ohio  State  University  an  Institute  on 
Visual  Instruction  in  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  problem  of  teacher-education  in 
this  area.  The  purpose  of  the  institute 
is  to  acquaint  persons  connected  with 
the  work  in  higher  education  with  the 
visual  materials  available  and  to  give 
practical  demonstrations  of  their  util¬ 
ity.  A  number  of  nationally-known 
figures  in  this  field  will  be  present  as 
members  of  the  faculty. 


in  service  take  some  type  of  collegiate  work 
during  the  year.  This  improvement  through 
study,  the  extended  travel  of  teachers  in 
the  summer,  the  full  attendance  at  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings,  all  speak  well  for  the 
teachers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Given  an  opportunity,  the  teachers  will 
respond  to  the  trust  placed  in  them. 


Deans  of  Women  in  Pennsylvania 
Bring  Out  New  Periodical 

Doctor  Ackley  Contributes  Feature  Article 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Deans  of  Women  have  initiated  a  periodi¬ 
cal  to  carry  to  their  members  the  activities, 
policies,  and  projects  of  the  association.  The 
first  issue,  Volume  1,  Number  1,  appeared  on 
March  30,  1938,  and  contained  an  extended 
article  on  “Financing  Education  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania”,  by  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Ackley, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  president’s  letter  and 
several  reports  of  committees. 

There  was  also  a  review  of  Dr.  Charles 
Judd’s  new  book  entitled,  Education  as  Cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  Higher  Mental  Processes. 

History  of  the  Association 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Deans 
of  Women  had  its  inception  when  a  small 
group  of  deans,  attending  a  convention  of 
the  National  Association  at  Atlantic  City, 
met  on  February  25,  1921,  in  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  to  take  preliminary  steps  in 
forming  a  State  Association.  A  permanent 
organization  was  affected  at  the  first  stated 
meeting  of  the  Association  on  May  12  and 
13,  1922,  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  In 
the  following  November  the  deans  met 
again  at  Harrisburg,  when  the  time  and  the 
place  of  meeting,  which  have  now  become 
customary,  were  instituted. 

The  new  periodical  is  entitled  “Bulletin 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Deans  of  Women”. 


First  life  (statistical)  tables  ever  con¬ 
structed  to  show  the  relation  between  to¬ 
bacco  smoking  and  longevity  show  that 
smoking  is  associated  with  a  definite  im¬ 
pairment  of  longevity.  This  impairment  is 
proportional  to  the  habitual  amount  of  to¬ 
bacco  usage  by  smoking,  being  greater  for 
heavy  smokers  and  less  for  moderate 
smokers. 

— Time. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  TEACHER 

(Continued  from  Page  12,  Column  3) 

aging  the  boy  who  molds  his  statuettes  from 
cakes  of  soap  to  become  a  great  sculptor  or 
the  child  whose  love  for  color  to  take  his 
place  in  the  field  of  art! 

Special  Study 

The  additional  subsidy  granted  by  the 
State  should  guarantee  continuity  of  service 
in  a  field  not  only  more  difficult,  but  to 
many  less  attractive  than  a  normal  teach¬ 
ing  situation.  Continuous  service  makes  for 
better  teaching  situations  and  at  the  same 
time  stimulates  additional  professional 
growth  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
reasonable  to  insist  that  the  special  sub¬ 
sidy  be  used  with  specific  reference  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  in¬ 
tended.  It  should  not  be  used  to  relieve  the 
normal  budget  of  the  school  district. 
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STATE  LIBRARY  and  MUSEUM 

JOSEPH  L.  RAFTER,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  J.D.,  J.S.D. 

Director  State  Library  and  Museum 


Function  of  Extension 
Division 

WILLIS  E.  RAMSAY 
Extension  Librarian 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  State 
Library  has  the  responsibility  of  extending 
the  resources  of  the  Library  to  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  purpose  is  achieved  in 
various  ways;  by  inter-library  loans  to  all 
libraries  of  the  State,  including  college, 
school,  public,  special  and  private  libraries; 
by  the  establishment  of  traveling  library 
stations  in  rural  communities;  and  by  the 
shipment  to  various  localities  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  packet  libraries  of  reference  ma¬ 
terial.  Approximately  300  traveling  library 
stations  are  now  in  use,  and  2,500  books 
are  sent  monthly  in  packet  service  to  study 
clubs  and  individuals.  In  addition,  more 
than  1,000  public  schools  make  use  of  this 
service.  The  Division  cooperates  with  local 
school  and  municipal  authorities  in  estab¬ 
lishing  county  library  service,  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  public  libraries.  Of  these  latter  more 
than  300  are  already  functioning,  sixteen 
of  which  were  begun  this  year.  Members 
of  the  Extension  Division  visit  different 
areas  in  the  Commonwealth  and  assist  and 
instruct  local  librarians  in  procedure  of  or¬ 
ganization,  management,  and  other  library 
practices.  Reference  service  similar  to  that 
furnished  directly  to  patrons  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Library  is  thus  made  available  to  all 
residents  of  Pennsylvania  by  mail  and  ex¬ 
press,  and  by  personal  contact  through  the 
field  agents. 

Extension  Library  Spends  Busy  Month 

During  one  month,  more  than  2600  books 
and  104  pamphlets  were  loaned  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Library  in  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction.  Twenty-seven  traveling  li¬ 
braries  were  shipped,  five  of  them  to  new 
stations.  Eighty-seven  shipments  were  also 
made  to  public  schools,  133  shipments  to 
public  libraries,  and  seventy-four  shipments 
to  individuals. 

Books  were  sent  to  six  study  clubs.  Three 
hundred  sixty-eight  reference  questions 
were  answered.  Four  bibliographies  were 
made  and  more  than  400  books  were  cata¬ 
loged.  Likewise,  three  hundred  books  were 
accessioned.  The  county  librarian  made  fif¬ 
teen  visits  to  eleven  libraries  and  promoted 
two  public  libraries. 


SCHAEFFER  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDED 


Miss  Margaret  L.  Witt,  606  Franklin 
Street,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania  was  select¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  on 
June  3,  1938,  and  approved  by  the  Trust 
Committee  in  Lancaster,  as  the  recipient  of 
the  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  for  the  year.  1938-1939.  This  Scholar¬ 
ship  provides  for  a  year  of  graduate  study. 


Interesting  Gifts  Added 
to  Collections  In 
State  Museum 

GERTRUDE  B.  FULLER 
Assistant  Director,  State  Library 
and  Museum 

Within  the  past  month  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  photograph  specimens  and 
other  historic  pieces  have  been  added  to  the 
extensive  collection  in  the  State  Museum. 
Most  of  the  new  pieces,  many  of  which  are 
of  considerable  value,  are  the  gifts  of 
friends.  The  following  list  includes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  items  that  have  been  added: 

1.  Photographs 

Armegot  Printz  Papegoja 
Builders  and  Manufacturers  Rooms  in 
the  American-Swedish  Historical  Mu¬ 
seum 

Crown  Princess  Louise  of  Sweden 
Excavations  at  Tinicum  Island  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania 
Foyer  in  the  American-Swedish  Histori¬ 
cal  Museum 

John  Ericsson,  Governor  Johan  Printz, 
Jenny  Lind 

John  Hanson  Room  in  the  American- 
Swedish  Historical  Museum 
Madame  Printz  (Mrs.  Johan  Printz) 
Queen  Christiana 

2.  Other  Items 

Relics  found  on  Tinicum  Island,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania 
Tablet  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  donated 
by  Dr.  Amandus  Johnson,  Director, 
American-Swedish  Historical  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Ear  of  squaw  corn,  forty-three  years  old, 
raised  by  Indians  on  reservation.  Do¬ 
nated  by  Mrs.  Roycraft  Croll,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania 

A  map  showing  the  origin  of  the  old  vol¬ 
unteer  fire  system  in  this  country.  Do¬ 
nated  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Palmer,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania 

Collection  of  Fossils  donated  by  David 
Seaman,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Old  stone  from  Block  House  at  El  Caney 
Five  cannon  balls  from  Morro  Castle 
Screws  from  the  Deck  of  the  Rene  Mer¬ 
cedes 

One  shark’s  tooth 

Two  pen  holders  carved  from  the  Church 
Pulpit  at  El  Caney 
Two  pieces  of  sugar  cane 
Bullets  found  on  San  Juan  Hill 
Stone  from  Hobson’s  cell 
Piece  of  tree  under  which  Hobson  was 
exchanged  and  the  surrender  of  Santi¬ 
ago  to  Shafter  took  place 
Piece  of  wood  from  the  mast  of  the  Mer- 
rimac 

Two  Porto  Rican  Machetes 
One  Cuban  Machete  donated  by  William 
Frantz,  Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 


Archives  Division  Preserves 
Records 


COL.  HENRY  W.  SHOEMAKER 
Chief,  Division  of  Archives 

Preserving  and  making  accessible  histor¬ 
ical  records  is  the  main  function  of  the 
Archives  Division.  Among  its  major  proj¬ 
ects  are  the  arrangement  according  to  his¬ 
torical  periods  of  archival  records,  the  cat¬ 
aloging  of  collections  of  manuscripts,  and 
the  inventorying  of  the  Archives  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Besides  caring  for,  restoring  and 
repairing  hundreds  of  invaluable  manu¬ 
scripts  entrusted  to  its  care  by  the  State 
Government  and  other  public  agencies,  this 
Section  of  the  Library  checks  and  files 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  indexes  the  volumes  of  the 
“Pennsylvania  Archives”.  The  Archives 
Section  furnishes  certificates  of  public  rec¬ 
ords  to  persons  requiring  them  and  re¬ 
sponds  to  interviews  on  subjects  relating  to 
historical  records.  In  many  phases  of  the 
work  the  Archives  Section  cooperates  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 


STATE  LIBRARY  SUPPORT 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Library  Association  has  under  ad¬ 
visement  and  is  referring  to  the  incoming 
Board  the  matter  of  helping  to  secure  for 
the  State  Library  adequate  financial  sup¬ 
port;  for  in  addition  to  its  primary  service 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  administra¬ 
tive  departments,  the  State  Library, 
through  its  Extension  Division,  renders  im¬ 
portant  cooperative  services  to  the  libraries 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  offers  the  only 
form  of  library  service  where  local  libraries 
do  not  exist.  Its  resources  have  proved  in¬ 
adequate  in  the  past,  and  are  faced  with 
the  greatly  increased  demand  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  advancing  educational  standards 
and  the  growing  programs  of  youth  and 
adult  education  conducted  on  a  state-wide 
basis. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  active  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  authorities  of  the  State 
Library  that  we  may  not  only  maintain 
but  also  advance  proper  professional  stand¬ 
ards  and  ideals  for  librarianship  in  our 
Commonwealth,  in  accord  with  the  accepted 
plan  of  Standards  and  Certification  which 
has  such  fine  possibilities  and  opportunities 
for  improving  library  service  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

— Pennsylvania  Library  and  Museum  Notes 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN  HISTORY 

FRANK  W.  MELVIN,  B.S.,  LL.B. 

Chairman  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission 


Noteworthy  Events  in  the  History  of  Pennsylvania 

COL.  HENRY  W.  SHOEMAKER 
Chief,  Division  of  Archives 

Introductory 

A  review  of  the  highlights  in  the  evolution  of  our  great  Commonwealth  reveals  an  im¬ 
pressive  array  of  events  and  personalities.  Even  a  casual  examination  of  authentic  his¬ 
torical  data  brings  to  light  almost  a  half  hundred  crucial  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
State  ranging  from  Captain  John  Smith’s  meeting  of  the  Susquehannock  Indians  to  the 
“Last  Raft”  disaster  in  1938.  Likewise  within  the  borders  of  our  present  State  were  en¬ 
acted  more  than  a  dozen  major  battles  each  of  which  contributed  something  to  our 
development. 

Behind  every  historical  movement  are  the  spirit  and  energy  of  leaders  who  opened  the 
way  for  and  directed  the  course  of  progress.  The  annals  of  Pennsylvania  are  character¬ 
ized  by  scores  of  names  of  great  men  and  women  who  have  stimulated  the  growth  of  our 
Commonwealth  in  the  direction  of  government,  social  advancement,  education,  and  religion. 

Another  interesting  phase  in  Pennsylvania’s  history  is  the  variety  of  songs  dedicated  to 
Pennsylvania  and  reflecting  its  rugged  energy,  invigorating  landscape,  and  wholesome 
social  growth.  Composed  by  devoted  citizens  who  have  been  inspired  by  its  greatness, 
these  songs  both  in  word  and  music  reflect  the  characteristics  qualities  of  our  people 
and  our  great  State. 

In  the  following  compilations  of  noteworthy  events,  battles,  songs,  and  personalities 
may  be  seen  the  major  forces  which  influenced  the  historical  development  of  Pennsylvania. 

Events 

The  development  of  our  Commonwealth  comprises  events  of  varying  degrees  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  wide  social  implications.  Represented  among  these  are  the  influence  of  the  first 
English  settlement,  the  influx  of  the  Swedes,  the  wholesome  spirit  of  William  Penn  and 
his  followers,  episodes  centering  around  the  Indians,  the  foundational  incidents  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  in  the  present  Capitol,  the 
evolution  of  free  public  schools,  and  numberless  other  incidents  that  played  a  role  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  destiny  of  our  people. 

In  the  following  catalog  are  listed  many  of  the  historical  events  of  outstanding  impor- 


tance 

in  Pennsylvania  history: 

Year 

Month 

Date 

Event 

1608 

.  # 

Captain  John  Smith  met  the  Susquehannock  Indians 

1638 

April 

8 

Swedish  settlements  established  on  the  Delaware  under 
Peter  Minuit,  Governor 

1643 

February 

15 

Governor  Johan  Printz  established  his  seat  of  Government 
on  Tinicum  Island 

1644 

First  Church  (Swedes)  in  Pennsylvania  built  at  Tinicum 

1681 

March 

4 

King  Charles  II  granted  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  to 
William  Penn  (Pennsylvania  Day) 

1682 

December 

4 

First  General  Assembly  met  at  Chester 

1682 

December 

7 

The  Great  Law,  Foundation  of  Provincial  Government  en¬ 
acted 

1683 

April 

William  Penn  issued  his  second  “Frame  of  Government” 

1683 

June 

23 

Traditional  Treaty  with  Tamanend  and  other  celebrated 
chieftains 

1701 

October 

28 

Penn  issued  his  Charter  of  Privileges  under  which  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  governed  until  the  Revolution 

1723 

October 

(Sun.) 

Benjamin  Franklin  reaches  Philadelphia,  a  friendless  boy 

1747 

June 

17 

Conrad  Weiser  met  Shikalemy  at  Shamokin  (Sunbury) 

1754 

May 

28 

Washington’s  first  encounter  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War 

1758 

November 

28 

General  Forbes  victory;  Fort  Duquesne  named  Pittsburg 

1774 

September 

5 

First  Continental  Congress  met  in  Carpenter’s  Hall,  Phila¬ 
delphia 

1775 

September 

*  * 

Captain  George  Nagle’s  Sharpshooters,  first  Pennsylvanian 
to  report  for  Revolution,  arrived  at  Boston 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 

The  175th  Anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run 

SYLVESTER  K.  STEVENS 
Historian,  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission 


August  5  and  6,  !  93 8 


While  the  present  swing  of  the  pendulum 
of  Pennsylvania  historical  activity  is 
strongly  toward  the  eastern  section  of  the 
Commonwealth,  by  autumn  it  will  have  re¬ 
turned,  very  probably,  to  the  western  area. 
Among  several  reasons  for  this  is  the  175th 
Anniversary,  in  August,  of  the  rightly  fa¬ 
mous  and  decisive  battle  of  Bushy  Run. 

Important  Period  In  Our  History 

The  significant  stages  in  the  pioneer  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  western  portion  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  came  a  century  later  than  those 
of  the  seaboard.  Yet  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  history  of  the  Commonwealth  cen¬ 
ters  about  this  period.  The  central  western 
and  northwestern  portions  of  Pennsylvania 
were  the  centers  in  the  last  half  of  the 
18th  century  of  the  struggle  for  empire  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Great  Britain.  Once  this 
struggle  was  determined,  the  fate  of  the 
entire  thirteen  colonies  was  settled.  Had 
French  forces  triumphed  during  the  famous 
French  and  Indian  War,  the  final  and  de¬ 
cisive  struggle  in  that  great  series  of  in¬ 
ternational  wars,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
“The  Second  Hundred  Years  War”,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  all  North  America  very  likely  must 
have  become  theirs.  That  Great  Britain 
could,  in  the  face  of  the  general  world  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  time,  have  continued  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  colonies  and  maintain  her  suprem¬ 
acy  is  doubtful. 

Pontiac's  Conspiracy 

The  triumph  of  British  arms,  signalized 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  marked  the 
birth  of  the  Empire  and  urged  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  to  advise  his  countrymen  to  burn  their 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  “little  peo¬ 
ples”  as  contrasted  with  the  might  of 
Britain.  All  was  not  secure,  however,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  French.  The  Indian  power 
in  the  western  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ohio  country  was  yet  to  be  broken. 


August  5  and  6,  1763 

A  majority  of  well  informed  persons  are 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  famed  con¬ 
spiracy  by  the  ingenious  Indian  leader 
Pontiac.  Few,  however,  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  defeat  of  this  grandiose  scheme 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  new-born 
(Continued  on  Page  16,  Column  3) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN  HISTORY  — Concluded 


NOTEWORTHY  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Concluded  from  Page  15) 


Year 

Month 

Date 

Event 

1776 

July 

4 

Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  in  Philadelphia 

1776 

July 

11 

Convention  met  to  frame  first  government  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth 

1776 

November 

28 

First  Government  of  Commonwealth  began  to  operate 

1776 

October 

24 

Washington  crossed  the  Delaware 

1777 

March 

4 

State  Government  formed  at  Philadelphia 

1777 

June 

14 

National  Flag  adopted  by  Congress  in  Philadelphia 

1779 

June 

18 

Sullivan’s  Expedition  began 

1779 

.  . 

Great  Runaway  in  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 

1780 

February 

29 

Assembly  provided  for  the  gradual  Emancipation  of 

1786 

July 

27 

John  Fitch  navigated  a  steam  boat  on  the  Delaware 

1787 

September 

17 

Constitution  of  U.  S.  drawn  up  at  Philadelphia 

1790 

.  . 

Philadelphia  became  the  capital  of  United  States 

1791 

January 

17 

National  Thrift  Week  (Anniversary  of  Franklin’s  birth) 

1791 

Franklin’s  Academy  became  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

1793 

.  • 

Washington  inaugurated  President  at  Philadelphia 

1799 

.  . 

Seat  of  Government  of  Pennsylvania  moved  to  Lancaster 

1800 

October 

29 

First  steamboat  left  Pittsburgh  for  New  Orleans 

1834 

April 

1 

Free  Public  School  Act  approved 

1835 

April 

11 

Thaddeus  Stevens  delivered  famous  speech  on  Free  Schools 

1855 

Charter  granted  to  “Farmer’s  High  School”  now  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

1857 

March 

4 

James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  States 

1859 

August 

29 

Col.  A.  L.  Drake  drilled  first  oil  well 

1859 

August 

29 

First  State  Normal  School  opened  at  Millersville 

1861 

April 

15 

Lansford  F.  Chapman  became  the  first  volunteer  in  the 
Civil  War 

1861 

April 

16 

Captain  McKnights  Ringgold’s  Light  Artillery  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pennsylvania’s  first  defenders,  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington 

1863 

June 

28 

Wrightsville  Bridge  Burned — Farthest  East  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy 

1863 

November 

19 

Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 

1889 

May 

31 

Johnstown  flood 

1897 

February 

2 

State  Capitol  burned 

1906 

October 

4 

New  State  Capitol  dedicated 

1936 

March 

17 

Great  Flood 

1938 

March 

20 

“Last  Raft”  disaster  in  Muncy 

Important  Conflicts 

An  impressive  array  of  major  battles  transpired  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  Among 
the  major  issues  involved  were  national  independence,  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Other  battles  centered  around  Indian  interference. 

The  list  below  indicates  the  major  battles  fought  in  Pennsylvania  together  with  the 


year, 

month,  and  date 

of  action: 

Year 

Month 

Date 

Event 

1754 

July 

3-4 

Great  Meadows 

1755 

July 

9 

Braddock  Defeat 

1756 

September 

8 

Battle  of  Kittanning 

1758 

Sept.-Nov. 

15 

Battle  of  Loyalhanna 

1763 

August 

5-6 

Battle  of  Bushy  Run 

1776 

December 

25-26 

Battle  of  Trenton 

1777 

September 

11 

Battle  of  Brandywine 

1777 

October 

5 

Battle  of  Germantown 

1778 

July 

3 

Wyoming  Massacre 

1813 

September 

10 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie 

1862 

October 

10 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Cavalry  Raid 

1863 

July 

1-3 

Battle  of  Gettysburg 

1863 

June 

27 

Bombardment  at  Carlisle 

1864 

July 

30 

Attack  upon  Chambersburg 

(Important  personages  born  on  Pennsylvania  Soil,  and  Pennsylvania  Songs,  will  be  the 
subjects  of  the  concluding  part  of  this  article,  and  will  appear  in  the  September,  1938, 
issue  of  “Public  Education ”.) 


"CONSTITUTION  AVENUE" 


The  Pennsylvania  Constitution  Commem¬ 
oration  Committee,  appointed  by  Governor 
Earle  to  sponsor  a  series  of  observances 
apropos  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  has  proposed 
that  each  city  and  town  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  should  name  one  of  its  principal 
thoroughfares  “Constitution”  Avenue  or 
Boulevard.  By  so  doing,  at  least  one  artery 
of  traffic  in  each  municipality  will  stand  as 
a  living  reminder  of  this  immortal  docu¬ 
ment. 

The  civic  head  of  every  community  of 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  requested  to 
place  this  proposal  before  the  local  govern¬ 
ing  body  urging  that  they  join  the  other 
cities  and  towns  in  Pennsylvania  in  giving 
this  recognition  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  1 75+h  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  BUSHY  RUN 


(Continued  from  Page  15,  Column  3) 
British  hegemony  over  the  western  terri¬ 
tories  was  accomplished  in  a  strategic  bat¬ 
tle  fought  on  Pennsylvania  soil  August  5 
and  6,  1763. 

Committee  Plans  Celebration 

Plans  for  suitable  recognition  of  the  an¬ 
niversary  on  August  6th  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Histori¬ 
cal  Societies  are  maturing  rapidly.  A  Bushy 
Run  Commemoration  Committee  under  Al¬ 
bert  M.  Rung  is  working  in  cooperation 
with  S.  K.  Stevens  and  Bruce  A.  Hunt  in 
organizing  the  celebration.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Commission  is  cooperating, 
and  has  endorsed  the  anniversary  as  one  of 
the  more  important  of  recent  date. 

The  present  program  calls  for  exercises 
and  addresses  at  the  Battlefield  at  noon, 
followed  by  a  tour  of  the  field  at  a  later 
hour.  A  pageant  prepared  and  presented 
locally  is  expected  to  form  a  part  of  the 
ceremonies.  State-wide  interest  in  the  event 
is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  as  an  in¬ 
creased  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  career  of  Bouquet  and  the  decisive  na¬ 
ture  of  the  engagement  at  Bushy  Run  is 
impressed  upon  the  public. 

Bushy  Run  is  located  about  three  miles 
from  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now 
the  site  of  a  large  and  attractive  State  Park 
of  over  one  hundred  acres.  It  may  be  reach¬ 
ed  easily  from  any  section  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  by  way  of  the  Lincoln  or  William 
Penn  Highways  and  Greensburg  or  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  reconstruction  of  a  prehistoric 
Indian  Village  has  been  undertaken  on  the 
Park  ground  for  completion  prior  to  the 
celebration.  Various  historical  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  exhibits  have  been  planned  to  make 
a  visit  to  Bushy  Run  in  connection  with  the 
anniversary  celebration  a  truly  educational 
experience. 
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School  Employes*  Retirement  Board 

H.  H.  BAISH,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Secretary  School  Employes’ 

Retirement  System 


Pennsylvania  Retired 
Teachers'  Association 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Retired  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  preparing  a  program  for  the 
State  Convention  next  December. 

They  wish  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
County  Units  in  support  of  the  State  or¬ 
ganization.  Fayette  and  Columbia  counties 
have  already  organized.  It  is  hoped  that 
county  units  will  send  delegates  to  the  State 
organization  and  thus  make  it  representa¬ 
tive.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  small  fee 
be  collected  to  defray  necessary  expenses. 

Our  highest  aims  should  ever  keep  in 
mind  fellowship,  teacher  welfare,  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  safeguarding  annuity  provisions. 


Purposes  of  Retirement  System 


A  sound  teacher  retirement  law  serves 
two  important  purposes :  It  protects  the 
public  from  teachers  rendered  less  compe¬ 
tent  by  advanced  age  or  other  disability, 
and  it  adds  dignity  to  the  work  and  position 
of  the  teacher.  A  modern  retirement  system 
is  not  charity,  but  simple  justice.  The  work 
of  the  teacher  is  basic  to  economic  and 
social  welfare.  Consequently,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  attract  a  high  type  of 
worker  to  the  profession,  to  encourage  a 
long  period  of  happy  and  useful  service, 
and  to  provide  an  honorable  way  out  of  the 
profession  when  that  service  is  concluded. 
A  retirement  system  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  agencies  available  for  attaining 
these  purposes. — Willis  A.  Sutton. 


Planning  the  Payment  of 
Teachers 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  plan¬ 
ning  to  the  payment  of  teachers  is  perhaps 
the  most  significant  recent  trend  in  the  field 
of  salary  scheduling.  Not  long  ago  in  many 
communities  the  amount  paid  a  given 
teacher,  or  the  teaching  staff  as  a  whole, 
could  not  be  justified  on  any  sound  basis. 
Individual  opinion,  guess  work,  favoritism, 
and  political  expediency  too  often  dictated 
the  salaries  composing  the  payroll.  This 
statement  no  longer  applies  in  a  growing 
number  of  situations.  One  community  after 
another  in  recent  years  has  made  provision 
for  the  collection  of  the  data  and  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  principles  and  policies  upon 
which  to  base  what  may  be  justly  called  an 
intelligent  plan  for  the  compensation  of  its 
teachers.  ...  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the 
practice  of  scheduling  teachers’  salaries  on 
the  basis  of  factual  data  and  carefully 
thought  out  principles  is  a  tendency  which 
has  come  to  stay. — John  K.  Norton. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE 
TEACHER 


1.  Good  health,  with  an  abundance  of  phys¬ 

ical  vitality  needed  to  maintain  good 
mental  health  and  to  carry  on  satis¬ 
factorily. 

2.  Sufficient  intelligence  to  grasp  abstract 

meanings  quickly  and  to  meet  effec¬ 
tively  the  difficult  situations. 

3.  A  well  integrated,  balanced  personality 

with  good  emotional  control  and  even 
disposition. 

4.  Unmistakable  signs  of  being  well-bred 

with  refinement  and  personal  culture 
to  present  a  pleasing  appearance  and 
set  commendable  examples. 

5.  A  pleasant,  effective  voice  since  satis¬ 

factory  oral  expression  is  of  vital  sig¬ 
nificance  in  educational  work. 

6.  Ability  to  make  friends,  to  work  smooth¬ 

ly  with  others,  and  to  move  easily 
and  gracefully  in  a  social  situation. 

7.  Capacity  to  gain  the  respect  and  con¬ 

fidence  of  others  so  that  they  will  wish 
to  cooperate. 

8.  A  good  sense  of  humor  to  ease  strained 

situations,  provide  an  emotional  out¬ 
let,  and  maintain  perspective. 

9.  A  big  heart  to  provide  a  basic,  altruistic 

attitude  of  service  and  love  for  others 
rather  than  selfishness. 

10.  Willingness  and  capacity  to  work  hard 

since  this  is  a  basic  plank  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  philosophy  of  life,  and  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  to  professional  work. 

11.  A  careful,  thorough  student  attitude 

with  good  command  of  the  scientific 
methods  and  tools  of  research  needed 
to  think  reflectively. 

12.  A  broad,  rich  background  of  vital  liber¬ 

ating  experiences  in  travel,  reading, 
methods  used  in  industry,  studying 
various  problems,  leading  recreational 
activities,  community  affairs,  analysis 
of  local  situations,  and  social  work. 
Familiarity  with  urban  and  rural 
conditions  and  respect  for  urban  and 
rural  folk. 

13.  Varied  interests  in  many  fields  such  as 

art,  drama,  politics,  science,  travel, 
photography,  dancing,  sports,  research, 
music,  writing,  architecture. 

14.  A  good  comprehension  of  child  life  and 

the  nature  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

15.  Outstanding  leadership  capacity  in  some 

special  field  or  talent  such  as  art, 
music,  drama,  radio,  sewing,  cooking, 
designing,  arts  and  crafts. 

16.  Leadership  capacity  to  stimulate  and 

challenge  others  to  reach  out  and  gain 
the  elements  of  a  liberal  education. 

17.  Executive  capacity  to  organize  and  help 

others  execute  a  satisfactory  program 
of  experiences. 

18.  Desire  and  capacity  to  keep  on  growing 

and  changing  with  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  and  movements  in  education 
and  society.  — Lester  K.  Ade. 


RURAL  SCHOOLS  STUDY  THEIR 
RESOURCES 


(Continued  from  Page  8,  Column  3) 

up  in  our  one-teacher  schools.  Recent  data 
indicate  that,  at  present  rates  of  develop¬ 
ment,  it  will  take  at  least  forty  years  for 
all  one-teacher  schools  to  become  consolidat¬ 
ed;  therefore,  some  of  Pennsylvania’s  5,855 
schools  of  this  type  may  be  expected  to 
continue  for  some  time  to  come.  What  can 
we  do  to  give  the  broadest  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  children  who  must  attend  these 
schools  during  the  next  five  decades? 

* 

Good  Elements  of  One-Teacher  Schools 
Recognized 

Facing  the  situation  frankly,  some  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  have  given  careful  study  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  one-teacher  school; 
not  in  an  effort  to  perpetuate  it,  but  from 
a  desire  to  make  its  service  effective  while 
it  lasts  and  to  discover  and  preserve  its 
special  values.  Their  studies  show  many 
possibilities,  both  for  the  simplification  of 
the  daily  schedule  of  activities,  and  for  the 
enrichment  of  school  experiences. 

The  1938  Yearbook  of  the  Department 
of  Rural  Education  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  brings  together  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  reports  of  possibilities  for 
the  enrichment  of  school  experiences.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  Kate  V.  Wofford,  under  the  title, 
“Newer  Types  of  Instruction  in  Small 
Rural  Schools,”  it  includes  chapters  on 
modern  practices  in  the  various  school  sub¬ 
jects,  as  well  as  on  the  contributions  of  the 
small  rural  school  to  individual  instruction, 
and  on  the  socialization  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

Local  Environment  as  a  Source  of 
Instructional  Materials 

Pennsylvania  educators  who  have  been 
helped  by  the  Environment  Chart  prepared 
two  years  ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
chapter  entitled,  “Local  Environment  as  a 
Source  of  Instructional  Materials”,  by  Anne 
Holdford.  It  describes  the  experiences  of  a 
group  of  rural  teachers  in  discovering  what 
their  local  community  offers  as  valuable 
teaching  material.  Pennsylvania  rural 
teachers  who  are  already  aware  of  the 
wealth  of  educational  opportunity  near  at 
hand  will  be  interested  in  further  sugges¬ 
tions  they  may  get  from  this  report.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  begun  to  explore  their 
own  communities  may  find  here  suggestions 
that  will  lead  to  a  more  meaningful  and 
stimulating  school  experience  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  the  children  they  teach. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  TOMORROW'S  AMERICA 


American  Education  Week  1938 

NOVEMBER  6-13 


What  kind  of  a  country  do  we  want?  Like 
the  colonists  and  the  pioneers,  we  have  our 
chance  to  build  toward  the  world  of  our 
desires.  Old  leadership  dies;  new  leadership 
comes  on.  As  we  face  the  future,  toward 
what  kind  of  a  civilization  shall  we  bend 
our  efforts?  How  shall  we  apply  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to  the  op¬ 
portunities  and  resources  of  a  new  age? 
We  cannot  know  all  that  the  future  will 
bring  forth,  but  one  thing  we  do  know,  as 
life  grows  more  complex,  problems  become 
more  difficult.  To  help  insure  the  building 
of  a  better  America  for  those  to  come  let  us 
develop  schools  which  will  leave  for  poster¬ 
ity  a  heritage  of  ever-increasing  integrity 
and  enlightenment. 

Achieving  the  Golden  Rule 

Sunday,  November  6 

“Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you”  may  be  stated  in  the 
two  words  “fair  play”.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
individual  to  live  so  that  the  greatest  good 
to  all  other  members  of  society  may  be 
achieved.  Fair  play  with  one’s  family  is 
common.  As  the  circle  widens  to  include 
unseen  neighbors  across  the  tracks,  those  in 
a  nearby  state,  or  members  merely  of  the 
great  impersonal  public,  the  tax  upon  our 
sense  of  fair  play  grows  heavier.  Of  late, 
we  are  called  upon  to  widen  the  circle  far¬ 
ther  still,  to  include  among  those  with  whom 
we  are  to  play  the  game,  all  nations  and 
races  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  supreme  test 
of  our  sense  of  fair  play. 

Developing  Strong  Bodies,  Able  Minds 

Monday,  November  7 

The  fullness  of  one’s  life  depends  upon 
two  fundamental  things.  One  is  the  strength 
with  which  he  is  born.  The  other  is  the 
extent  to  which  his  talents  are  developed. 
The  schools  are  making  an  increasingly 
vital  contribution  to  the  development  of  a 
stronger  race.  They  encourage  habits  and 
skills  that  strengthen  children  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  lives  and  which  will  help  them  to 
become  better  fathers  and  mothers  in  their 
turn.  The  whole  program  of  the  schools  is 
designed  to  conserve  and  develop  human  re¬ 
sources,  both  physical  and  mental.  Visit 
your  school  and  note  the  wealth  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  your  child  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  have.  How  else  could 
you  do  as  much  for  him? 

Mastering  Skills  and  Knowledge 

Tuesday,  November  8 

Every  baby  is  a  bundle  of  possibilities 
ready  to  respond  to  the  sunshine  of  experi¬ 
ence  offered  by  the  home,  the  school,  and 
other  contacts.  If  the  child  is  to  achieve  an 
abundant  life,  he  must  begin  early  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  needed  skills  and  knowledge.  The 
modern  school  provides  him  with  the  tools 
of  learning — what  our  grandfathers  called 
the  Three  R’s.  It  also  gives  him  skills  and 
information  in  the  areas  of  enrichment  such 
as  music  and  art.  The  free  public  school  in 
America  is  the  house  of  the  people.  Through 
the  school  we  provide  our  children  with  the 
skills  and  knowledge  which  enable  each  to 
bring  his  talents  to  full  fruit. 


Attaining  Values  and  Standards 

Wednesday,  November  9 

Men  live  by  the  values  and  the  standards 
they  hold.  One  may  prize  the  trivial  and  the 
passing  or  the  worthwhile  and  the  enduring. 
While  not  everyone  agrees  as  to  what  are 
the  most  desirable  values  and  standards, 
there  are  certain  fundamentals  which  the 
experience  of  the  race  has  found  to  be  good. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  school  is  to 
help  the  pupil  find  those  lasting  values 
which  will  assure  him  a  healthful  and 
cheerful  outlook  on  life.  To  know  what  an 
individual  prizes  in  life  is  to  know  what 
kind  of  person  he  is.  Skills  and  knowledge 
are  likely  to  be  more  harmful  than  helpful 
unless  upheld  by  worthy  ideals  and  sound 
character. 

Accepting  New  Civic  Responsibilities 

Thursday,  November  10 

The  vision  of  the  good  citizen  takes  in  the 
welfare  of  all.  His  duties  differ  from  one 
generation  to  another  in  many  outward  re¬ 
spects.  In  frontier  days  a  good  citizen  would 
lend  a  hand  to  help  a  neighbor  build  his 
house.  While  we  no  longer  work  together  in 
this  direct  fashion,  we  do  cooperate  with 
one  another  to  attain  security,  to  provide 
education,  and  to  meet  other  common  needs 
through  social  and  governmental  action. 
New  conditions  bring  changing  duties  and 
the  good  citizen  keeps  himself  aware  of 
these  new  problems  and  does  his  part  to 
meet  them.  A  rich  and  varied  civilization 
requires  a  high  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 
The  school  seeks  to  help  your  child  become 
a  good  citizen  in  his  day. 

Holding  Fast  to  Our  Ideals  of  Freedom 

Friday,  November  11 

Freedom  is  an  eternal  goal.  It  must  be 
constantly  struggled  for  and  won  anew. 
Changing  times  require  us  to  seek  it  in  new 
forms  and  against  new  enemies.  Unless  a 
people  are  ever  on  guard  it  may  be  lost.  The 
right  to  speak,  to  learn,  to  teach,  to  print, 
are  some  of  the  fundamental  freedoms  es¬ 
sential  to  self  government.  We  see  freedom 
lost  in  other  lands.  Let  us  determine  to  hold 
fast  to  our  ideals  of  freedom  in  America. 
Only  thus  can  we  safeguard  to  our  children 
the  heritage  which  our  Forefathers  fought 
to  secure  and  labored  to  maintain.  The 
schools  should  be  ceaseless  guardians  and 
creators  of  that  vigilance  which  alone  can 
keep  us  a  free  people. 

Gaining  Security  for  All 

Saturday,  November  12 

We  like  to  be  secure.  Minor  insecurity 
may  lend  zest  to  life  but  no  one  wants  it  to 
be  a  controlling  factor.  We  seek  economic 
security — food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  funds 
for  old  age.  We  strive  for  physical  security 
— the  strength  of  body  that  gives  zest  and 
assurance  to  life.  About  all,  we  desire  men¬ 
tal  security — seeking  to  find  truth  and  peace 
of  mind  in  a  complex  and  rapidly  changing 
world.  The  schools  help  us  in  our  quest  for 
security.  They  set  the  individual  upon  the 
pathway  to  security  by  equipping  him  to 
think  independently,  teaching  him  to  keep 
his  body  strong,  and  providing  him  with  a 
sound  foundation  for  his  life  work. 


Allied  Youth  Post  Plan 


National  Association  Sponsors  Program  of 
Temperance  Education 


Forty-six  states,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  require  by  law  or  regulation, 
that  the  schools  teach  the  nature  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  alcohol. 

Many  men  and  women  of  the  schools  have 
discovered  in  Allied  Youth,  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  of  alcohol  education,  a  progressive  and 
effective  means  of  “Making  facts  come 
alive”  in  this  sphere  of  interest.  The  Al¬ 
lied  Youth  plan  as  developed  in  the  past 
few  years  in  a  great  variety  of  communi¬ 
ties,  begins  with  a  youth-led  Post,  affiliated 
with  a  secondary  school,  and  with  one  or 
more  teachers  as  sponsors  and  counselors. 
Post  programs  start  where  conventional 
classroom  teaching  stops.  They  include  lab¬ 
oratory  work,  discussion  groups,  special 
presentations  by  interest  groups  in  the 
Post’s  membership,  community  study,  and 
analysis  through  sociological  tours  touching 
the  areas  and  activities  where  the  influence 
of  alcohol  is  felt. 

In  many  schools,  the  Allied  Youth  Post 
becomes  a  recreational  unit,  entrusted  by 
principal  and  teachers  with  managing  school 
parties.  The  national  organization  has  pro¬ 
vided  expert  counsel  to  the  young  people 
and  their  leaders  in  order  to  accomplish 
this. 

The  entire  plan  is  summed  up  in  the  na¬ 
tional  platform  of  Allied  Youth:  “We  stand 
for  the  liberation  through  education  of  the 
individual  and  society  from  the  handicaps 
of  beverage  alcohol”.  Youth  itself  wrote 
that  platform. 

Allied  Youth,  Incorporated,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  provides  for  teachers,  whether  or  not 
they  use  the  Post  plan,  expert  alcohol  edu¬ 
cation  advice  through  its  Alcoholfax  Serv¬ 
ice.  A  monthly  periodical,  THE  ALLIED 
YOUTH,  an  invaluable  pamphlet;  discus¬ 
sion  helps  and  program  materials  are  also 
obtainable  through  this  non-partisan,  non¬ 
sectarian  agency. 


CCC  Educates  Two  Million 


Director  Robert  Rechner,  of  the  CCC,  in 
a  brief  Fifth  Anniversary  report,  states 
that  education  and  practical  work  abilities 
have  been  given  to  more  than  1,750,000 
young  men;  more  than  65,000  illiterates 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
more  than  400,000  enrollees  have  left  the 
CCC  camps  to  accept  private  jobs  prior  to 
completing  their  terms  of  enrollment. 
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School  and  Community  Relations  Vital 
to  Education 

Teachers,  Parents,  and  Pupils  Correlate  Activities  Through  Many  Channels 

EUGENE  P.  BERTIN 

Public  Information  Editor 


Since  the  public  education  program  is 
becoming  more  and  more  closely  related  to 
social  and  civic  life,  it  is  inevitable  that 
progress  can  be  made  only  through  the  gen¬ 
uine  cooperation  of  the  school  and  commu¬ 
nity.  This  close  relationship,  which  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is  finding  expression  through 
several  active  channels.  Among  these  are 
parent-teacher  meetings,  teachers’  activities 
and  interests,  pupil  activities,  the  public 
press  and  radio,  civic  organizations,  and 
adult  education  programs. 

Parent-Teacher  Program 

Through  the  medium  of  an  active  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  the  school  and  commu¬ 
nity  are  joining  hands  on  many  problems. 
The  school  becomes  a  community  center 
when  parents  and  teachers  gather  to  discuss 
common  problems  in  an  open  forum  manner. 
Likewise,  through  the  influence  of  these 
associations  parents  are  encouraged  to  visit 
the  school  where  they  observe  their  children 
engaging  in  educational  activities  under  the 
supervision  of  the  various  teachers.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  schools  are  operated  during  an 
evening  for  the  convenience  of  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  parents.  Exhibits  of  pupil’s  work 
and  demonstrations  of  school  activities  in 
music,  art,  shop,  homemaking,  library, 
health,  and  club  activities  can  do  more  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  between  the 
patrons  and  the  school  officials  than  almost 
any  other  device.  Fathers’  associations  and 
mothers’  discussion  groups  also  operate  to¬ 
ward  harmonizing  the  purpose  and  spirit  of 
the  school  and  the  community. 

Teachers  Participate 

Teachers  serve  the  same  end  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  various  community  organizations. 
Through  these  contacts  the  community  or¬ 
ganizations  are  kept  informed  of  school  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  teachers  become  informed  of 
the  general  attitude  among  the  citizens  of 
the  community.  Talks  before  civic  groups 
concerning  school  activities,  whether  they 
be  given  by  teachers  or  others,  constitute  a 
constructive  measure  in  the  interest  of  bet¬ 
ter  home  and  school  relations.  Obviously, 
home  visitations  are  another  practical  me¬ 
dium  for  establishing  a  wholesome  relation¬ 
ship  between  these  two  institutions. 

Pupil  Activities 

Pupil  activities  can  also  be  adapted  to  the 
promotion  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
the  school  and  the  community.  The  assembly 
programs  prepared  and  presented  by  the 
students  frequently  demonstrate  the  con¬ 
structive  phases  of  the  educational  program 
in  the  community.  Such  projects  as  com¬ 
mencement,  home  economics  clubs,  Hi-Y  or¬ 
ganizations,  musical  ensemnies,  and  athletic 
activities  portray  for  the  patron  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  results  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  local  district. 


Public  Press 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  close  school 
and  community  relations  many  districts 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the 
newspapers,  radio,  and  motion  picture  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  accurate  and 
useful  information  about  education.  Local 
educators  have  manifested  a  ready  coopera¬ 
tion  with  school  officials,  teachers,  and  stu¬ 
dents  in  putting  before  the  public  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspects  of  the  local  instructional 
program.  Frequently,  students  themselves 
participate  in  radio  programs  in  which 
school  activities  are  broadcast  over  the  air. 

Social  and  Civic  Organizations 

Moreover,  almost  every  social,  civic,  and 
fraternal  organization  in  the  Commonwealth 
sponsors  some  type  of  educational  program. 
The  purpose  of  these  programs  is  usually  to 
articulate  the  activities  of  the  organization 
with  those  of  the  school.  This  affords  school 
people  and  patrons  invaluable  opportunity 
to  promote  close  relationships  between  the 
school  and  community  life. 

Education  Week 

The  annual  Education  Week,  which  this 
year  will  be  celebrated  from  November  6-13, 
offers  still  further  opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ing  school-community  relations,  for  during 
this  observance  all  organized  groups  and 
individuals  take  part  in  exercises  designed 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  ideals  and 
objectives  of  the  public  schools. 


RADIO  COURSES 


At  least  sixty  institutions  are  offering 
courses  in  radio  education,  radio  speech,  or 
radio  writing  during  the  1938  summer  ses¬ 
sion.  This  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  National  Committee  on  Education  by 
Radio  by  means  of  a  postcard  survey  of  the 
782  universities,  colleges,  teachers  colleges, 
and  junior  colleges  listed  as  having  summer 
sessions,  in  the  1938  Educational  Direc¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Replies  have  been  received  from 
336  institutions,  sixty  indicating  one  or 
more  of  these  courses,  271  giving  no  radio 
courses,  and  five  having  no  1938  summer 
session.  For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  are 
interested  in  taking  such  courses,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Pennsylvania  offering  these 
courses,  together  with  the  names  of  the  in¬ 
structors,  are  listed  below: 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa., 
Bernice  Orndorff  and  Karl  Oerlein 
Marywood  College,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Rosalia 

Stale  Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pa* 
Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  r<». 

Carl  W.  Boyer 


THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF 
EDUCATION 


(Continued  from  Page  5,  Column  3) 
an  enriched  social  order  in  present-day 
Pennsylvania  will  quickly  recognize  this 
trend  of  thought.  Through  three  centuries 
these  have  been  the  constant  criticisms  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  oppose  any  move¬ 
ment  for  the  uplift  and  the  improvement  of 
the  common  man. 

Post-War  Pennsylvania 

Few  persons  today  fail  to  appreciate  that 
post- World  War  Pennsylvania,  along  with 
the  United  States,  has  faced  some  of  the 
most  perplexing  and  serious  problems  of  its 
history.  The  very  foundations  of  our  democ¬ 
racy  are  at  stake.  The  necessity  for  a  com¬ 
plete  reorientation  of  our  traditional  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  social  concepts,  and  the 
development  of  little  less  than  a  new  social 
philosophy,  confronts  us.  This  is  primarily 
a  task  of  education. 

At  the  same  time  the  problems  thrust 
upon  educators  by  the  shortening  of  the 
work  day  and  week,  by  unemployment  and 
the  needs  of  adult  education,  to  mention  a 
few  recent  challenges  to  education,  are  so 
stupendous  as  to  stir  the  best  minds  of  the 
profession. 

Modern  Movements 

The  movement  toward  rural  school  con¬ 
solidation  to  meet  the  challenges  created  by 
a  declining  rural  population  and  life  be¬ 
came  vitally  important.  The  development  of 
character  building  as  a  school  function  as¬ 
sumed  new  importance  with  the  weakening 
of  influences  formerly  exerted  by  home  and 
church  in  a  rural  civilization.  Health  and 
physical  education  and  attention  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  backward  and  handicapped 
children  came  to  possess  an  important  place 
in  the  school  program.  The  new  social  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  modern  school  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  so  multifarious  as  to  challenge 
even  brief  enumeration.  The  modernizing  of 
school  plants  alone  has  been  a  record  of 
almost  astounding  achievement  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

Today's  Active  Frontiers 

A  glance  at  the  achievements  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  program  of  education  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Governor  George  H.  Earle 
reveals  an  advancement  in  practically  every 
area  of  service.  School  attendance,  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  districts,  the  education  of  teachers, 
transportation  of  pupils,  improvement  of 
buildings,  enrichment  of  instruction,  appro¬ 
priation  of  funds — these,  and  many  other 
essential  elements  of  education  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  received  definite  action.  The  whole 
process  has  been  an  encouraging  example  of 
the  strength  of  democracy  in  action.  Com¬ 
mon  needs  of  the  people  were  recognized; 
proposals  to  meet  these  needs  were  formu¬ 
lated;  interested  groups  participated  in  the 
development;  and  all  united  in  this  coop¬ 
erative  effort  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
through  the  enactment  of  law. 

Courage  and  Inspiration 

The  celebration  of  Forefathers  Day  on 
the  occasion  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  first 
white  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  reminds 
us  all  not  only  of  the  progress  in  public 
education  during  these  centuries,  but  of  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  made  these  achievements  possible. 
From  them  we  have  caught  inspiration  to 
carry  on  the  work  which  they  have  so  well 
begun.  It  is  for  us,  therefore,  to  continue 
to  spread  the  blessings  of  public  education 
until  it  reaches  every  citizen — young  and 
old — to  the  end  that  this  great  Common¬ 
wealth  may  continue  to  rise  toward  its 
highest  destiny. 
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Can  Education  Prepare  Folks  to  Use  Wisely 
the  Ever-Widening  Margin  of  Leisure? 


LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


LEISURE  PRESENTS  A  NEW  PROBLEM 

HE  problem  of  wholesome  leisure  activities  for  children, 
youth,  and  adults  presents  a  specific  new  challenge  to 
public  education.  Many  of  the  natural  facilities  for  using 
leisure  time  such  as  forests,  rivers,  and  fields  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  destruction,  pollution,  and  congestion,  as  a 
result  of  modern  developments  in  industry.  Not  only  have 
these  natural  facilities  been  made  less  available  as  a  result  of 
progress,  but  cities  have  developed  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  recreational  opportunities  for  young  and  old.  These  nega¬ 
tive  factors,  coupled  with  the  ever-increasing  margins  of  leisure 
due  to  technological  developments,  constitute  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  challenges  which  modern  education  confronts. 

ARTIFICIAL  FORMS  OF  AMUSEMENT 

Despite  the  relative  lack  of  appropriate  facilities,  the  stress 
of  modern  life  has  driven  our  youth  and  adults  to  create  arti¬ 
ficial  amusements.  The  almost  universal  recourse  to  these  arti¬ 
ficial  forms  of  amusement  is  a  result  of  two  principal  circum¬ 
stances;  first,  the  inaccessibility  of  natural  leisure  activities,  and 
second,  the  promise  of  profit  for  those  who  provide  the  com¬ 
mercial  forms  of  entertainment. 

Children 

It  is  estimated  that  ten  million  urban  children  in  America  lack 
adequate  play  facilities  and  leisure  time  opportunities.  Only  ten 
percent  of  our  school  buildings  are  open  to  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  as  often  as  three  times  a  week.  Membership  in  our  youth 
organizations  includes  only  a  fraction  of  eligible  children  and 
youth.  It  is  evident  that  the  children  of  our  Commonwealth 
and  the  Nation  lack  adequate  opportunities  to  acquire  good 
habits  of  leisure  time  diversions. 

Adults 

Adults  also  lack  adequate  opportunities.  Their  problem  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  children  and  youth  in  that  a  large  percentage 
of  adults  require  leisure  activities  appropriate  for  one  who  re¬ 
turns  from  a  day’s  work  possibly  more  or  less  exhausted  from 
labor.  The  factor  of  economy  also  constitutes  a  problem  re¬ 
lated  to  the  adult’s  program  of  leisure  time  activities.  He  re¬ 
quires  a  program  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  his  daily  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  that  provides  him  with  opportunities 
for  progressive  self-development. 


EDUCATION  MUST  FIND  A  WAY 
Individual  Activities 

The  new  challenge  to  education  is  to  find  a  way  to  meet  the 
variety  of  conditions  for  both  youth  and  adults  with  respect 
to  the  wholesome  use  of  leisure.  The  rational  use  of  the  new 
leisure  requires  cultural  equipment  that  will  give  strength  and 
harmony  to  society.  For  youth  many  forms  of  activity  are 
available  in  the  educational  program.  Among  these  are  air¬ 
plane  and  other  construction  projects;  sports,  such  as  baseball, 
basketball,  bicycling,  skating,  swimming,  and  tennis;  crafts¬ 
manship,  including  basketry,  beadwork,  clay-modeling,  and 
drawing;  camping,  with  such  attendant  activities  as  fire  build¬ 
ing,  forestry,  and  carving;  special  hobbies,  as  collecting,  garden¬ 
ing,  nature  study,  and  radio  making;  health  activities,  as  first 
aid,  life  saving,  and  safety  practices;  fine  arts,  as  music,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  pottery;  and  other  leisure  activities,  such  as  dancing, 
dramatics,  mountain  climbinig,  pageantry,  and  photography. 

Group  Activities 

There  are  in  addition  to  these  individual  types  of  activity, 
group  and  community  leisure  time  projects.  The  community 
theatre  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these.  There  are  also 
children’s  festivals,  story  telling,  leagues,  bands,  light  operas, 
choral  programs,  orchestras,  contests,  singing  games,  toy 
symphonies,  and  community  songs.  To  carry  on  these  numer¬ 
ous  activities,  every  available  place  may  be  required.  Parks 
provide  an  ideal  setting  for  many  community  projects.  There 
also  are  grounds  and  athletic  fields  on  which  to  carry  out  some 
activities.  Museums,  national  parks,  and  stadiums  are  still 
suitable  places  where  people,  young  and  old,  may  gather  for 
their  leisure  time  pursuits. 

COORDINATION  OF  EFFORT  THROUGH  EDUCATION 

It  is  for  education  to  take  initiative  in  developing  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  the  leisure  time  needs  of  the  children  and  youth 
of  our  communities.  The  effectiveness  of  the  program  will  de¬ 
pend,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  degree  to  which  education 
can  bring  about  the  coordination  of  the  interests  and  efforts  of 
the  various  social  and  civic  groups  in  our  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation. 
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CULTURE 


Culture  is  the  reverence  of  light. 
Culture  is  the  love  of  humanity.  Cul¬ 
ture  is  fragrance,  the  unity  of  life 
and  beauty.  Culture  is  the  synthesis 
of  uplifting  and  sensitive  attainments. 
Culture  is  the  armor  of  light.  Culture 
is  salvation.  Culture  is  the  moving 
force.  Culture  is  Heart.  If  we  gather 
all  definitions  of  Culture,  we  find  the 

gynthcoia  of  active  JbSlisa,  the  SXltflY  Of 

enlightenment  and  constructive  beauty. 

— N.  K.  Roerich 
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